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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


LORD SUFFIELD. 


MY LORD, 
THe extraordinary kindneſs with 
which you have for ſome time paſt 
honoured me, and the intereſt you 
have condeſcended to take inpromo- 
ting this ſmall performance, make 
me hope your Lordſhip will 
of it with indulgence. I ſhall eſteem 
myſelf very happy, if your Lordſhip 
ſhall not think it quite unworthy. of 
your patronage; and I rejoice at this 
opportunity of publicly declaring 
the ſentiments of the greateſt reſpect 
and the moſt fincere gratitude, with 
which I have the honour to be, 


My. Losp, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient, _ 
Very humble ſervant, 
E. A. W. ZIMMERMANN. 
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ENcouraged by ſeveral; gentlemen, in this 
country, who, were inted with the 
confined circulation of general political 
knowledge in England, and aſſiſted by the 
numerous ſources of information my native 
following outlines of a New. Survey of 
Europe before the public, Lam far from 
claiming | any extraordiaary merit from a 
compilement, which, in its preſent ſtate, falls 
very ſhort of that extent and perfection of 
which it is capable, but which, I flatter 
myſelf, may yet contribute. ſomething to- 
wards direQing the public attention more 
generally to objects of conſiderable import 
Ree... + | als n e 
It is about forty years ago that that branch 
of political knowledge, which has for its ob- 
ject the actual and relative power of the ſeveral 
modern ſtates, the power ariſing from their 
natural advantages, the induſtry and civihza- 
tion of their inhabitants, and the wiſdom of 
their governments, has been formed, chiefly 
by German writers, into a ſeparate ſcience. 
It uſed formerly to be improperly connected 
with geography; and it was but ſuperficially 
treated amid the topographical and deſcrip- 
tive details of the larger geographical works. 
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By the more convenient form it has now 
received, and its growing importance, 
this fejence, di nguiſhed by the new-coined 
name of Statiſtics, is become a favourite 
ſtudy in Germany. As the Germans, by 
the "nature Irieiliovetnmenit; and by the 
political inſigniffcaney of the petty ſtates in 
which ſome of them live, cannot take as 
great an individual hare in the public affairs 
of theĩt own 'eamntry iab the natives of Eng- 
1 titne as well as their paſſions, 
are filly en raged” by their own political 
concerns, they have, with at leaſt equal ac- 
tivity and curioſity, more leiſure to dedicate 
to the politics of other countries. They poſleſs, 
in general, ſeveral modern languages which 
facilitate their enquiries; and the ſituation of 
their country affiſts the mtercourſe of infor- 
mation between che ſouthern and northern 
parts of Europe. Thoſe ſciences which, above 
all others, lend their aid to the ſtudy of poli- 
tics; were, at the ſame time, purſued with 
great ardour and ſycoeſs. Beſides: chemiſtry, 
natural philofe phy, and natural hiſtory, a 
new branch of ſeientific knowledge, viz: 
technology, or the theory and accurate de- 
ſcription of uſeful” arts and manufactures, 
was much cultivated in Germany. If we 
conſider all theſe fa vourable circumftances, 
-and the indefatigable laboriouſneſs of the li- 
terati, we cannot wonder that Germany pro- 
duces more information on the political ſtate 


rer a 
of Europe than any other nation which be- 


longs to it. 

I hope this poſition, which- admits of an 
eaſy proof, and which will be confirmed by 
the number of German works referred to in 
the following pages, will not be conſidered 
as oſtentatious, when advanced by a native 
of that country, who has the honour to ad- 
dreſs another public, 

There are, perhaps, few perſons who have 
a more ſincere eſteem, founded on reaſon and 
conviction, for England, than myſelf ; and 
nobody can be leſs inclined to depreciate the 
great and various worth of this nation, or to 
indulge that ſpecies of vanity, which hopes 
to raiſe the dignity and importance of the 
individual, by exaggerating the collective 
luſtre of thoſe to whom he belongs. But 
as I know the liberal candour ſhewn by well 
informed Engliſhmen to the merit of other 
nations, I could not heſitate to mention that 
of my own countrymen, to whoſe enquiries 
this publication is indebted for a great part 
of its contents. I am ſtill farther from pre- 
ſenting this work tothe reader as the reſult and 
eſſence of what is known, concerning the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Europe. I meant only to ſketch 
out a few outlines of this ſcience, upon the 
authority of the lateſt and moſt authentic 
works, which have not yet been ſufficiently 
conſulted by the political writers of England. 
Theſe outlines I intend to fill up, at a future 
period, with more circumſtantial and better 
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arranged intelligence. Yet, even in the tate 
in which they are now offered to the _ 


gence of the public, it is hoped | they will 
not be conſidered =. uſeleſs. 


A particular, motive to publiſh this Work, 


was, the wiſh of upplying Young Engliſh, 


travellers with a book of no great bulk, 


Which might point out to them uſeful ob. 


jeas of enquiry, and works for further in- 


formation, on their cuſtomary grand tour 


through Europe. Such a with, was naturally, 
inſpired by the ſituation in which I live, and, 
which has afforded me frequent opportunitiss, 
of ng how very deficient , many af 
theſe y gentlemen are in a branch 
of — K which they ought. to have 
acquired a conſiderable portion, before they 

can hope to derive any advantages from their 
travels. 

To the ſeveral articles contained in this 
work, ſome reſpectable fatifical writers have 
added a view of the principal epochas of the 
hiſtory of each country. This taſk, as far 
as it tends to explain the gradual formation 
of the conſtitution and legiſlation,” I intend 
to execute in the greater work abovemen- 
tioned, together with a more complete and 
accurate account df the natural geography, of 


the climate and. ſoil of each country, and the 


different appearances of both in the ſeveral 
provinees, than is to be met with in the 
uſual geographical works. In the tables 
only thoſe facts are contained which could 
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be eaſily reduced to that form ? others could 
be more naturaHly explained in'the fubfequent 
articles. Facts not yet generally 2 1 
have not put down ' without ulledging 
authority; and to * 
have mentioned the moſt ue ul bookz to 
which I have referred in this work, with 
their full titles at the beginning of each 
table, and chiefly before the general table 
of Euro Though the intermixing poli- 
tical 2 with "the facts contained in this 
book would often have relieved the tediouſ- 
neſs of enumerating the latter, I have gene- 
rally abſtained from it except in the general 
remarks. But though my attention has been 
chiefly engaged in the” authentication and 
ſelection of fads, I may have admitted 
ſome erroneous ſtatements, partly: from erting 
in the choice of my authorities, partly from 
the temporary and changeable nature of many 
fas, which, like thoſe contained in a calen- 
dar, may be true in one year, and as ma 


—. _ 


errors the next. The "ſcientific ſtate of the © 


different countries I have but ſhortly men- 
tioned, as I intend to ſupply this deficiency 
from new enquiries which: I have made, and 
others I am going to make, in a journey to 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

I ſhould not have had the preſumption to 
publiſh this work in Engliſh, if it had not 
been for the kind and liberal aſſiſtance of 
ſeveral gentlemen, to one of whom in parti- 
| cular I am indebted for the reviſion of the 


whole, and for ſeveral inſerted obſervations. 
By ſome other gentlemen to whom my in- 
tention was known, I have been favoured with 
valuable new information, of which I made 
uſe in the articles of Denmark and Spain, eſ- 
pecially in the latter: they were communicated 
to me by an ingenious Engliſh traveller, to 
whom I wiſh I had the permiſſion of pub- 
licly acknowledging my obligations. 

- It is neceſſary to inform the reader in this 
place, that whenever there is a difference 
between the ſtatements in the Firſt, or ge- 
neral Table of Europe, from thoſe contained 
in the ſubſequent Tables, the latter are al- 
ways to be conſidered as more authentic, and 
derived from. more recent authorities. In 
ſome pages, in which, for want of room, 
only the initials of authorities have been 
mentioned: the letter B. indicates a refe- 
rence to Buſching's Works, C. to Crome s, S. 


to Schloezer's, St. T. to the Statiſtiſche Ta- 


Bellen, and St. U. to Statiftiſche Leber ficht. 
The full titles of theſe works may be ſeen 
among the authorities of the Firſt Table. 


London, March 30, 1787. 
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AUTHORITIES REFERRED * Ta. 


ce ALL « Staatfhupde, '&, — 
count of the European States, by 
M. Achenwall. Gotgngen, 1749, 


8vo. (German.) 


2. Einleitung in die Eurep.. Staathhunde, &c.. 
Introduction to the Knowledge of the 


States of Europe, by M. Totze, 2d edit. 


1785, 2 vols. (German) in Engliſh. 
3. Lehrbuch der Staaiſtunde, &c. Manyal af. 
the preſent State of the European Pow- 
ers, by M. Remer. nden 1786, 


8 vo. (German.) 
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4. Yorbercitung zur Kentniſs der Europ. Staatſ- 
verfaſſung, &c. Introduction to the 
Knowledge of the Conſtitution. and pre- 
Ent State of the Countries bf Europe, 
by M. Buſching, 1984. (German.) 

3. Buſching's Geography tranſlated, Lond. 

1756, 5 vols. 

6. Dictionaire Encyc ue, par ordre de 
Markert e Hp nally tom. i. 
ii. 11. Paris 1784. 

5. Grundſætae der Fulicei, Handlung und 
Finang Miſſenſchaſften. Elements * Po- 
lity, Commerce, and the Science of Fi- 
nances, by Sonnenfels, Wien, 17977. 

8. Introduction generale à Etude de la po- 
Htique dot Finances & du Commerce, 
par © M. Beauſobre. 

9. Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce. (A 
arr edition is now publiſhing 8 £ 
10. = to Geography, b at- 

Gottingen, 1775. (German) - 
rt. Rydid, 'Hiſtoite des E abliſſetnens des 
* Tans' les deut Indes, 4to. 


6090) 0 
12. leber, Po par E Baron de 
Bielfeld, to. A 


: MN ITC | . . 


14; Science eee par M. de St. 
Neal. 1 (il \ 15 y 4. a" 

14. Exrropen 7 A c. be Dztürar 

Prödutction Aae ſeveral Countries of 

Europe; by M. eme, a Ver- 


man.) 
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15. Aber die Groefſe Europens, &c. On the 
Size and Population of Europe, by the 
ſame author, 1785, 8vo.... (German.) 

16. Statiſtiſcie Ueber Lale letz, &c. Political Sur- 
vey of the principal States of aer 
2 (German.) 

17. Les Interets des Nations relativement au 
Commerce, Leiden, 1765, 4to. * .- - 

I 8. Sur la Richeſſe des etats, la Balance du 
Commerce & celle du pouvoir, par M. 
le Comte de Hertzberg, tranſlated into 

Engliſn. Lond. 1786, 8vo.  —_ 

19. Beſchreibung der Handlung, &c. An Ac- 
count of the Commerce of the Euro- 
pean States, by M. nn 1778. 
(German.) 

20. Handbuch fur Kauflente, Kc. Manual 

for Merchants. Gotha 1. (German.) 

21. Hatiſtiſche Tabellen, &c. Tables on the 

reſent political State of Europe, by 
de S——g. Fol. 1785. (Germ.) 

22. Mentelle, Geographie compare, Geo- 
graphie moderne, 1783, 8vo. 

23. Beckman's Technologie. Goettingen, 


1777. 


PerIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


23. Magazin fur G — und Geographie, 
&c. Hiſtorical and Geographical Ma- 
gazine, by M. Buſching. (German.) 

24. M ene. Nachrichten, &c. Weekly- 
Accounts of geographical, hiſtorical, and 
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political Books, ſince the Yuen 1780. 


(German.) 

25. Hiftoriſcher Briefwechel, Cc. Hiſtorical 

and Political Correſpondence, by M. 

_ Schlvezer, ſince the year 1975. (Germ.) 

26. Pelitiſches Journal, &c. The Political 
Journal, Hamburg, fince the year 1781. 
27. The Hiftorical 3 2 in 1782. 

(German.) | 

28. Magazin 4 Geſchichte, Kc. The 
Hiſtorical and Political Magazine. col- 
lected by M. Henne, Dog's in 1784. 
(German.) 

29. Ephemeriden der Menſelrit, & c. Chro- 
nicle of Events intereſting to humanity, 
by M. Iſelin. (German.) 

30. Militair Bibliothec. Military Library. 

31. Cp Magazine ang German Mu- 

eum. | 
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TABLE I. 


All Europe in Engliſh geographical ſquare 
miles (60 miles to a degree) according to 
different authors. | 


1. According to Buſching — 2,432, ooo 
2. Kitchin's (Map of Europe) — 2, 180, 466 
3. Templeman (Survey of the Globe7) — 2,749,314 
4. Bergman (Natural * hy) — 2, 906, 112 
5. Crome (Ueber die groeſe Europens) — 2,785, 440 


6. Statiſt, Ueberſicht — — 2,712,112 
15,765,444 

Medium 2,627,574 

* The above ſtatement ſhews the i of Mr. Guthrie in this 


reſpect; though, on the whole, as'a compendious Syſtem of Geogra- 
phy, his gractmer is confifered jo a vil and ltd mak | 
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TABLE I 
| Grand Divifions ef Burope. 


1. Ruſſia (in Europe) — | 
r Sweder — — 
3. Denmark — — 
4. Poland and Lithuania. 
9 — 


18. Auſtrian monarchy 


5. he kingd. of Pruſ-alone| 22,144] 1 - 2 | 1,500,000 
7. France” . — |_ 163.2001 "- 154[:4,865,009 
8. Holland — — 10,0010 -'1: ; 2,360,000 
| G Brel 
3 : o whole Eu. 
9. Gr. Britain and Ireland| 100,928] 1 - 26 [11,000,000 
10. Switzerland — | 15,296] 6 - 1 | 1,800,000 
| 1,200,000 
C B. Kutner. 
+ u. Gallizia and Lodomiria 20,480 2, 800. 000 
12. Italy — — | 90, oo 16,000,000 
13. Portugal — 27,376 by 1 - | 2,000,000 
14. Hungary and | ranſylv,, 92,11 BS 5,170,000 
t5. Spain — — 148,44“ 10,000,000 
1 — 182.56: J. ooo, ooo 
B a | 2,712.11 144.130. 
17. Engl. and Wales — 50, oc ' 7,000,000 ; 
| 2 Medium. 
180400 


10 15 o. 1. ooo 
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greater, ifupons very ſmalloumber of | 


e miles a 


number of 


can live. Hence the denſity 


tion of two different countries . 


& ratio of their 


in verſed ratio of their areas 


repu- 
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- * 
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NATURAL PRODUCTIONS OF 
EUROPE. | 


Tre greateſt part of Europe being ſituated 
above the 45th degree of northern lati- 
tude, and even its moſt ſouthern provinces 
being far diſtant from the torrid zone, the 
ſpecies of organized bodies are much leſs nu- 
merous-in Europe than in the other parts of 
the globe. Thus, for inſtance, upon an equal 
number of ſquare miles, the number of ſpe- 
cies of quadrupeds in Europe is to the num- 
ber of them in Aſia as 1 to 21, to that in Ame- 
rica as 1 to 23, and to that in Africa as 1 to 10, 
as I have proved in another work“; where it 
is | ſhewn, likewiſe, that the number of the 
vegetable ſpecies in the other three diviſions 
of the globe, is greatly ſuperior to that in 
Europe. But nature has enriched our con- 
tinent with every ſpecies of minerals, dia- 
monds, and platina, perhaps, excepted. - 
Gold, the firſt of metals, is not found in 
Europe as plentifully as in the other conti- 
nents. However, as the European nations 
excel the reſt of mankind not only in the 
{kill of making the beſt uſe of their natural 
productions, but alſo in the art of tranſ- 
planting into their own ſoil as many of the 
foreign productions as their nature will per- 


mit, Europe, upon the whole, muſt be al- 


* Geographical: Zoology applied to the hitory of the 
Earth, (in German) 1783, 8vo. 
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lowed to be one of the richeſt parts of the 
globe. It is the intention of the following 
tables, to point out, and to eſtimate, in a 
clear and conciſe manner, the RICE 
the ſeveral e ſtates. 1 e 


00 VERNMENT: 


T HERE is no * of — arc which 
is not actually eſtabliſhed' in ſome part of 
Europe. There are democratical, ariſto- 
cratical, which might be more properly called 
oligarchical, : monarchical, - and deſpotic go- 
vernments. As to the latter, it exiſts, in 
the true ſenſe of the word, only in Tar- 
key. The Ruſſtan government cannot, with 
pet, be called deſpotic, as many pro- 
vinces of Ruſſia enjoy particular privileges, 
and as the preſent ſovereign” has promul- 
gated a code of laws, which muſt naturally 
limit the abſolute power of the monarch: 
Moſt of the European ſtates ; have. funda- 
mental laws, which actually limit, or are, 
at leaſt, calculated to limit the power of 
their reſpective ſovereigns. Formerly, moſt 
nations had parliaments, by which the mo- 
narchs, or, in general, the executive power, 
was kept in bounds. At preſent, it is well 
known that there exiſts in no country but 
England, a parliament of any real power and 
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efficacy; and to this aſſembly the Diets of 
Germany and Poland bear Goin analogy. 

The power of 'the ſovereign, in the dif- 
ferent European ſtates, decreaſes nearly in 
the following gradation : Turkey, the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical State, Ruſſia, Denmark, Spain, Sar- 
dinia, Portugal, Naples, France, Pruſſia, 
Hungary, Sweden, England, Poland, Hol- 
land. The form of government eſtabliſhed 
in each ſtate of Europe will be pointed out 


in I ſubſrquent k _ tables. 


PUBLIC REVENUE. 


| | 8 sterl- | | 
-r. Great aps lh -- © © 14,500,000 | - 
a. Auſtria >, - 12,400,000 ** million —＋ 
> France e 18,000,000 (Necker Compte Rendu 
4. Span 5, ooo, ooo of Old Spain alone 
5. Ruſſia Dr dans 511139 
6 Turkey | 
7. Pruſſia y 
"8: Portugal S008 
9: Sictdy 9110 7 
10. Holland ' =, = .,*  41000,000 
It: Sweden Sis mw a, af bp 
12. Venice | - 2 "1,000j000 00 2909 12 
13. Denmark eee for ii 
i4. EleQorate of Sarg y, 1,100,000 , . 
15. Ele&orate of Hanover 900, oo . ART «+ 


16. Joint Elect. of the % Der 
alat. and Bavaria e adi | N 
17. Sardinia - 1,000,000 | 


A more exact account will oy found in he 
ſpecial tables, the preceding ſtatement in 
round numbers being intended merely to give 


the reader a general idea.of the relative ſtate 
of European finances. It would, however, 
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be very improper to judge of the power of 
ſtates nerdy by their finances, becauſe, in 
ſome countries, the value of money is much 
higher than in others? thus, for inſtance, 
the whole Ruſſian army coſts the fiate leſs 
than 2 million of rubles; Ruſſia, Denmark, 
England, Sweden, and others, have paper 
money. N 17017 B41? 1 
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LAND FORCES of the EUROPEAN 
STATES in the Year 1563. 


Nune HL PCs >  hd990 
: Auſtria — = i TO: w 
Kuſſia (450,000 in all) in 


Europe , 
N tene el e 27 ge 

urkey (210, 0 ina 1 en ho 

in Europe only - * ” - Abo. 7 
Spain 658, % includ. militia 
Denmark 22107 21 
Great Britain =— _ — 58,000 includ. militia 
weden - - - - - $0,000 
Sardinia _ - — — 240, ooo 


Holland 225 . Ss y © = 37,000 
Naples and Sicily - = 30, 000 
EleRorate of Saxony -= '- 26, 000 


* — an — FRY - 20,000 
ectorate of Bavaria an 
Palatinate | 2450 
Heſſe Caſſel = 10 - - _ 15,000 
Hanover - 20,000 
Poland — — ws 15,000 
Venice 2 — 1 — 
Wurtemberg 25 = 6, ooo 
The Eccleſiaſtical Eſtate — 5,000 
| Tuſcany - - = 3,000 
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2 5 ſtated here the forces of the 
prineipal ſtates only, paſſing over a conſider- 
Able part — op Italy, and Switzer- 
land, we may calculate the armies of all the 
countries in Europe to amount to 2 millions 
of men; fo that ſuppoſing 140 millions of 
inhabitants in Burope, no more than „ of 
the whole population are ſoldiers. The pre- 
ſent military eſtabliſhment of every kingdom, 
in a time of general peace, differs ſomewhat 
from the above ſtatement. France, Auſtria, 
and. Pruſſia, hape by. far the moſt formidable 
_ armies; as to Ryſſia, the immenſe extent of 
its provinces can never allow an army of 
more than 1a, ooo, or 130,000 men, to act 
againſt an enemy; and as to the Turkiſh 
forces, they ate at preſent much inferior to 
any other-welk-diſciplined-army. The dif- 
ferent proportions, in different countries, be- 
tween the population and the number of ſol- 
diers, is not unworthy of obſervation. There 
are, in Germany, nearly $00,000 ſoldiers, 
conſequently * of the whole population are 
engaged in the military profeſſion.: in Italy, 
on the contrary, even ſuppoſing the ſtanding 
armies of that country to amount to 120, ooo 
men, this number makes only 2 of the 
whole population, which- amounts to 16 
millions. | 1 


\ 
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NAVAL FORCES. 
NUMBER OF SHIPS OP THE LINE, FRIGATES, 


CUTTERS, SLOOPS, &c. 


England — 465 


O IH SSH 


12. Portugal '', - 24 
| | Total, I 396: 5 gil 
Several of theſe numbers, taken from the 
naval liſts in the year I 783, are at preſent 
reduced; the actual , nugiber will be men- 
tioned in. the ſpecial tables. This gives, 
however, ſome idea of the reſpective naval 
ſtrength of the different powers of Europe. 
Some of them, as for inſtance, Denmark, 
Sweden, Sicily, Portugal, having had no war 
for many years paſt, and having, for that 
reaſon, built but a ſmall number of ſhips, 
are capable of maintaining a much larger 


C 2 
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pr navy than they now have; and they would, 
| undoubtedly, increaſe their naval forces very 
% conſiderably in caſe of a war. 


= 
» 
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„ | RELIGION, 


TB E religions of Europe are the Chriſ- 
tian, the Jewiſh, and the Mahomedan. 
The two firſt are ſpread all over Europe; the 
firſt and laſt are the only eſtabliſhed ones, the 
Jewiſh being merely tolerated. The chief divi- 
ſions of the Chriſtian are the Greek, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Proteſtant.” The . Greek 
religion is eftabliſhed only in Ruſſia, and 
tolerated in ſome parts of the Auſtrian do- 
minions, in Poland, and chiefly in Turkey : 
ſubdiviſions of the 'Greek church are the 
Armenian and Neſtorian church. Of the 
Roman Catholic church, Janſeniſm is a ſub- 
diviſion. The Proteſtant religion is ſubdi- 
vided into the Lutheran and Calviniſt, or 
reformed religion: of the former, . the epiſ- 
copal church of England and Ireland is a 
branch; of the latter, the Preſbyterian church 
of Scotland. There are, beſides, many 
ſets adapted to the different degrees of 
theological knowledge, or to the different 
warmth of imagination of thoſe that em- 
brace them: the principal of theſe ſects are 
Arminians, Memnoniſts, Socinians, Unita- 


* 
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rians, Moravian Brethren, Qpakers, and Me- 
thodiſts. It may, perhaps, be an object of 
curioſity, to compare the proportions of 
ground now occupied, and formerly diſputed 
by the Roman Catholic and Proteſtant reli- 
gions, with the numbers of their adherents. 
The proportion of the ſurface of the coun- 
tries, in which the Proteſtant religion 1s 
eſtabliſhed, to thoſe in which the Roman 
Catholic religion prevails, is nearly as 3 to 4: 
the number of Roman Catholics is accord- . 
ing to my calculations, drawn up with as 
much accuracy as ſuch an intricate matter. 
will allow of, about 90,000,000; the num- 
ber of Proteſtants only 24,000,000, which 
is a proportion of nearly 4 to 1. I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, in addition to this account of the Eu- 
ropean religions, that an inconſiderable num- 
ber of the ignorant Laplanders may, with 
propriety, be called Pagans. eff 1 


GENERAL REMARKS, 
THE greateſt part of Europe is under 
the influence of a climate, which, being 
tempered with a moderate degree of cold, 
forms a race of men, ſtrong, bold, active 
and ingenious; forced by neceſſity to make 


the beſt uſe they can of the ſmaller ſhare 
of vegetable and animal treafures, which 
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their ſoil produces. In hotter and richer 
parts of the globe, the profuſion of ſpon- 
taneous natural productions, and the heat 
of. the atmoſphere, relax the bodily and 
mental powers of the inhabitants, check 
their ſpirit of enterprize, and confine the 
compaſs of their thought, The torrid zone 
has never. been able, nor is ever likely, to 
boaſt of a Newton, a Cæſar, or a Frederic. 
Great ridges, of mountains, the chief of 
which are the Alps; the Apennines, the Pyre- 
nean, the Carpathian, Sudetic, and Saxon 
mountains, effect not only a great variety in 
the climate, but pour out many large and 
navigable rivers, and contain every ſpecies of 
minerals. It is likewiſe no ſmall convenience 
and encouragement tocommerce, that Europe 
is interſected by ſeveral ſeas, and that it is 
contiguous to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The ſeeming natural diſadvantages of Eu- 
rope have, by dint of the ingenuity and per- 
ſeverance of the inhabitants, given riſe to 
numberleſs arts and ſciences, which have 
been carried to ſuch a degree of perfection, 
as inſures to Europe a deoided fuperiority | 
over the reſt of the globe. Aſia, Africa, and 
America, have immenſe deſerts,” ſuch as are 
no where to be found in Europe; deſerts of 
many thouſand ſquare miles, and which are 
partly owing to natural and inſuperable diſ- 
advantages of ſituation, partly to want of 
induſtry, which is at once both cauſe and 
effect of deſolation;' It is almoſt needleſs to 


* 
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mention how far the ſciences of Europe ex 
cel thoſe of the other three continents, ex- 
cepting thoſe parts into which European 
knowledge and civilization have been "P 
planted. Europe may alſo boaſt of the 
greateſt number of uſeful inventions and in- 
ſtitutions, to preſerve and to propagate ac- 
quired knowledge. It has, at preſent, about 
130 univerſities, and an almoſt infinite mum 
ber of literary ſocieties, or academies of ſci- 
ences, arts, and languages. In conſequence 
of the great progreſs of knowledge, we enjoy 
all the conveniencies of life in a much higher 
degree than the inhabitants of regions, on 
which nature has beſtowed greater riches.” , 
And ſuch is our ſuperiority of ſkill in aſtro- 
nomy and navigation, that having conquered, 
in a great meaſure, the dangers of the ocean, 
the commerce of the Europeans ſeems to be 
bounded only by the limits of the globe itſelf. 
The Chineſe,a nation not leſs vain thannu=< 
merous, ſcarce ever extended their commerce 
beyond the Eaſt Indies, and the enterpriſing 
Malayes never ventured as far as to the Cape 
of Good Hope, or to America and Europe. 
The celebrated Chineſe canals, compared to 
thoſe in France and England, are no leſs 
inferior to them than their navy is to that of 
either of theſe great naval powers. And yet 
it muſt be owned, that Europe loſes a con- 
ſiderable balance of ready money to China, 
as two thirds of the value of Chineſe com- 
modities are ſuppoſed to be paid for in ready 
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money and bullion. This ſum of money 
muſt be very great indeed, as the annual con- 
ſumption of tea in Burope i is reckoned to 
* to 18 millions of pounds. From 

year 177 to 1182, there haye been every 
ear frei ge at Canton, no leſs than 209 
— 9 — veſſels, (92 of which belonged to 
the Engliſh Eaſt India Company) which car- 
ried to Europe upwards of. 189,000,000 Ib. 
of tea. As the greateſt part of the im- 
menſe ſum paid for this extraordinary article 
of commerce is loſt to Europe, it is really 
aſtoniſhing that no trading nation has ever 
yet hit on an effeQual method to cultivate 
tea in Europe. Having already in our hands 
the important articles of rhubarb and por- 
celaine, if we could add likewiſe the im- 
menſe article of tea to our riches, we might 
put a ſtop to thoſe exorbitant annual 9 
and loſſes; and the Chineſe would no longer 
be able to boaſt of being the only nation that 
has the balance of trade in their favour 
againſt all Europe f. 

The ſtates of Europe, 5 with re- 
ſpect to their intrinſie power and influence 
abroad, may be divided into three claſſes : 
France, Great Britain, Auſtria, Pruſha, and 


+ The following ſtatement will give an tes of the an- 
nual loff:s of Europe to this country. In 1966, the Eu- 
ropean nations, who trade to China, exported Chineſe com- 
modities (of which the article of tea makes four-fitths) to 
the amount of 26,754,494 lirres Tourn. paid in ready mo- 
ney, and a ſmall part of it in commodities, the produce of 
the reſpective countries. EO paid to China, 1 179 35,168l. 
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Ruſſia, belong to the firſt. Secondary pow- 
ers are thoſe of Turkey, Spain, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Sardinia: the third 
claſs comprehends Portugal, Naples and 
Sicily, Poland, the Joint Electorate of the 
Palatinate and Bavaria, the EleQorate of 
Saxony, Switzerland and Venice. For the 

laſt three centuries paſt, the cabinets of Eu- 
rope, and chiefly that of France, have en- 
dea voured to keep up a conſtant equilibrium 
between the different ſtates. France and 
England endeavoured to preſerve the balance 
of power in the weſt, Pruſſia, Auſtria, and 
Ruſſia, that in the eaſt, of Europe: Ruſſia 
has, by its late extraordinary increaſe of 
power, gained a great aſcendency in the 
north, after a ſucceſsful ſtruggle with the 


rival power of Sweden. 


in ſilver; in lead, iron, and other commodities, 427,500. 
Denmark bought for 2,161.630l. in ready money, and for 
231,000l. in goods. France bought for 4,000,000]. in ready 
money; and 400,000). in woollens. Holland for 2,735,400. 
in money, and 44,60cl. in woollens. England paid to China 
443.5661. in ready money, upwards of 2,000,000l. in wool- 

ens, and 3, 570, oool. in Eaſt and Weſt India goods. 
| Dicr. Excycaor. 
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Extent and Diviſions, 44 40 72 lat. 2 3. 
62 eaſt long. in Europe. 


Ruſſia is, at preſent, divided into 42 Govern- 
ments, which are comprehended again un- 
der 19 general Governments, viz. 


A. European Part of Russ. 


30 GOVERNMENTS. 


TOWNS. 
| { Peterſburg, 170, ooo inhab. ; 
1. Govern. of St. Peterſburg, | 191,000 (1784) | 
divided into 7 Parts or 126,700 (Coxe) 
Circles Narva 3.5 
| Kronſtadt 5, ooo 


2. Govern. of Wiburg, divi- { Wiburg 
ded into 6 Circles , Fridrickſham 
3. Govern. of Riga, properly ¶ Riga 27,938 
8 E 


of Livonia 
Pernau 


. Govern. of Reval, properly | 
5 of Eſtland | Reval 


10, 000 


| Moſkow 277,000 (Core) 
5. Govern. of Moſkow, divided & 12,550 houſes and 153,000 
into inhabitants »& 
Kolomna 
6. Govern. of Wolodimer, 14 Wolodimer 
7. Pereſlaw Pereſlau · Saleſkoi 
8. Govern. of Kaluga, Kaluga 
into 12 Circles 


9. _— of Tula 12 Tula - $30,000 inhab. 
10. —— of ſaraſlaw 12 Jaraflaw 
11 of Koſtroma, 15 ſ ms 
Diviſions 
12. of Nowogorod, 


15 
_— { Nowogorod 6,000 


13. — of Twer 13 Twer 10,000 
19 f Wologda 8,000 


14. — of Wologda Archangel 


2% 
3% 
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I of Niſhnei Now- 

2 — "| Niſbnei Nowogrod 
16. of Woraneſh 15 Woroneſi 

17. —— of Tanbow 14 Tanbow 

18. of Kurſk 15 Kurſk 

19. of Orel - 13 Orel 

20. of Charcow 15 Charcow 

21. —— — of Kiew (Coſac 


Country, -or the Ukraine 
about 1 ES, of 17e 


Kiew 
ple | 


. — of Theraigo a. Tſhernigo 


of N od Se- | | 
Was OE” tans Sewerſk 


13 
. — of Pleſkow - 10 Pleſkow 


of Polotzka 11 Polotzka 
of Mohilow 12 Mohilow 


Charſon 
Aſow 


6 3 Pultawa 


(New Ruſſia) 20 


—— of Tauria (or Cri- | Cafla  - 40 


mea) 7 | Perekov 
— Wiz:tka 10 Wietka 


B. Aztarie Russ14, 


12 GovenuMENTS.. 


TOWNS. 


1 of Caucaſia (Kuban) Taman 


7 —— of Caſan, dwided into 
' . 13 Girchis———— into] Caſan, 2, 5000 
3.— of, Permin (Catarind.) Perm 

16 Cireles L Ekatarinen tarinenberg 
5. —— of Sinbuirſk 12 — 
6. of Saratow = 9 Saratow 
7, —— of Aſtrachan Aſtrachan 70,000 
8. — of Orenburg 0 — 

9 


9. 
10. 


—— of Ufa 


— of Tobolilk, ; Diviſions 1 $000 houſes 


Jeniſcitk 
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Irkutzk 1,113 
akutzk 600 
iechta 
Oihotz 
Kolywan 
Tomſk 2,000 


11. — of Irkutzk, 17 Circles & 
12, _—— of Kolywan 5 
C. Tributary IsLAx ps in the Great South 
Sea, between Aſia and America. 
1. The ALzurtan Is LANs. * 
2. The AN DREAN IsLAnDs. 


3: The Fox IsLands. 
4. The KvriLIan IsLanDs. 


- * 9 a # + * *3 
TA. B's; 


1 Ll; „ © |Yopulatian Þ: 
Aand B 4.880, 0024, ooo, ooo 12 5 1 


\ = - = - 1,194,976|[20,000000 | 20 
B' - . =. . 3,095 4,000,090forthe 1 
at 7 ancient limits 
Livonia — 10 00525, 300 32 
Earoniaa | - 6,460J200,000' 's 31 
Orimea 24, 3680200, ooo accord} 8 _ 
L OY y 60000" (2 
By the Diviſion of Nn | l 
Ruſſia acquired 31, ooolt, 80, o . 57 


» 
— „— A. * 
o 


— 
OE 


+ 


According to the former diviſion into go- 
vernments, which is preſerved in moſt of the 
maps, the European part of Ruſſia contains 
only 1,008,000 ſquare miles. 

The ſuperiority of the European part over 
the vaſt but uncultivated provinces of Aſia, 
is ſtriking. | | 
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The provinces acquired by the diviſion of 


Poland, are highly valuable to Ruſſia, to 
which the acquiſition of Crimea is by no 
means comparable in value. 

This immenſe empire comprehends up- 
wards of fifty different nations. They 
may be reduced to the following claſſes: 
1. Slavonian nations, viz. Ruſſians, Polan- 
ders, Coſaks. 2. Lettonian (in Livonia). 
3. Fi innian, viz, Laplanders, Tſhorkis, Eſto- 
nians, Lieffs, Wotjaks, Tchermiſles, Tſho- 
waſhes, Permekian, Wogolian, Morduines, 
Samoj jedes, Oſtiaks, Yurgks, 4. Tartarian, 
Wiz, Nogaits, Tſhulyms, Baſhkirians, Kirgis, 
Yakutes, Bagabins, &c. Tartars, . 5. Mon- 
golian, Viz. Kalmucs, Buræts, Teleuts, &c. 


6. Tungubian,, Koriakes, Kamtſkadaly, Ku- 


rilian, &c. 7 Migrated Europeans from 
every part of Europe, chiefly Germans. 8. 
Armenians, Indians, P —— It is ſuppoſed, 
that the number of languages cannot well 
be leſs chan the number a ——— mann: 


” 0 g = . 9 i * 4 . 775 
* * 4 " 
" 4 — * a - 2 
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WEALTH AND COMMERCE OF 
RUSSIA. | 


IN fo vaſt a tract of country as the empire 


of Ruſſia, ſpreading under many degrees 
of latitude, watered by more than eight 
rivers, which run through the ſpace of 


| 
| 
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2000 miles, and croſſed by an extenſive chain 
of mountains, we may expect to find an in- 


finite number of natural productions, though 


we muſt make ſome allowances for the great 
deſerts of Siberia, and the many other parts 


of this immenſe empire not yet thoroughly 


inveſtigated by natural hiſtorians. The ſpe- 
cies of plants peculiar to this part of the 


globe, which have been already diſcovered, 


amount to many ' thouſands, The ſoil con- 
tains Almoſt all minerals, tin, platina, and 


ſome ſemimetals excepted, which have not 


yet been found. Vet in the mines of all 
theſe large provinces not half the number of 
miners is employed, nor even half as many 
mines have been explored as in Germany and 


even in England. Animals of every ſpecies 


are here likewiſe in ſuch abundance, that a 
great 3 of them remain undeſcribed. 
As to the uſeful productions of the animal 
kingdom, Ruſſia can boaſt of the greateſt 
variety of the fineſt furs, as it has plenty of 
ſables, martins, ermine, black, white, blue, 
and red foxes, white and common lynxes, 
bears, wolves, and ſeveral animals of the 
ſpotted cat kind. It abounds likewiſe in 


camels, horſes, aſſes, and cattle both wild and 


tame; it has innumerable flocks of more than 
one ſpecies of hares and ſquirrels, wild and 
tame ſheep, wild goats, different ſorts of deer, 


rein- deer, elks, the muſk-animal, the muſk- 
bea ver, different antelopes, &c. The follow- 
ing data may give the reader a general idea 


— . 8 


liye of the exportation i the 


ſkins of the young, and even of the unho 


rope. In-the year; 1768, wax was exported 


YE YT 0 


of their, valne t9:the: Kougtry. In 1981, 
there were expogteda rem the harbour of 
Peterſburg alone, 428,877; ins 2 hares, 
36,904 ſleins of grey aue 5, 1854 of bears, 
2018 of ermine, 5639 of foren of wid 
cats, beſides thoſe of wolvea a the jabs 
(a beautiful animal of -the xat kind); 5 — 


from Archangel, Riga, and — 1 
In ge er ho exp 
angel 38g, Oo tallo y 
ele e ꝓud gte a 
pud of butter. Ia MI oh 
148,099 pud: of red, leat 48 
leather Gr halo 5 38 1 
50;080;pud vf ſoapꝰ 204 40 Nad 
990 — ſherp ot ſome 
provinces, arp very profitable 

the moſt gſteemed on a 
aud ſkins, are the ſhecp of, the 
and, Kirgis Tartars., eee ſell. . 


lambs, which, are the ſoſteſt in the — 55 

and feel like ſattin. The Kirgis and Baſh- 
kires carry on a great trade in horſes and 
camels, the former of which are much va- 
lued: there are individuals among them who 
poſſeſs ſometimes 2000 horſes. The cattle 
of the Ukraine are reckoned the beſt in Bu- 


to the value of a, oo ruhles yet the vaſt 
quantity of honey, produced by the wild 
bees of Aſtrachan, S e. is 
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not ſuffcient For the inland oonſumption of 
this Article, Fick in Roflia"is very ge y an 
uſed inſtead ef ſüßär. Birds are very pl 
tiful in Rea; but the ad Vn frtages to be de- 
nyed from them Ao not ſeem to have been 
ſiffivietitly attended to; 43 Ruſſia continues 
to ithport feathers „ Fooſel qui, and down. 
Phe fiſhertes ofthe Battic and Caſpian Sea, of 
the” lakes Oh "264 Ladbga, are of great 
p—_—_— >THE different Forts of tur; 
2 i . ee Plenty inn (heſe waters, viz. 
the commoft 5 the beluga, the ſter- — 
nc Ke erte hot viily for food; but ſupply 
alfo the Hf gu ef Which there were 
ported zog pad Hm Peterſburg in the 
year 158 C. Fm the ſprwn bf theſe Hikes 
Gviaris HHdCy Efie ſingle beluga contains 
ſometitfies Yoolb?\of paw” The caviar is 
epared in different matiners; afld is moſtly 
exp6ftet./ The "ſells, Wulroſſes, und cod, 
caught in the Nuffian eas) are likewiſe very 
ful een articles. 202% 
Of "the produMions of the vegetable king- 
| FEE the moſt” valuable to Rufſia are its im- 
[Senſe fbreſtg of firettees. Oalts and beeches 
do not commonly ly 'gfow to a uſeful ſiae be- 
yori the Goth degfee of 'north latitude. In 
7768, the value df timber exported amount- 
ed to 585,060 rübles, of piteh and tar to 
82/660 rubles; Pot-alh to 3), ooo rubles, 


maſts to 39,000 rubles.” In 1760, än Engliſh 
Ruſſian. go- 


f 


merchant contracted with thi 
vernment for leave to expott atitinally, Ln 
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the ſpace ef 30 years, S 
of timber 1000 180000 ſmaller 
pieces of timber, 200, 000 planks, 5000 fa- 
thom of birch- wood, and 200,000 ſmall 
beams. This branch of trade is carried on 
chiefly. by the towns of Peterſburg, Wiburg, 
Narva; Micharigel, and Kola. The plant 
kali, Salſola Linnei, from which alkali is ex- 
tracted, grows near Aſtrachan and Aſſow. 
The European part of the Ruſſian domi- 
: Gels; and chiefly the province of Livonia, 
is diflinguiſhed for the quantity of corn of 
all ſorts; it produces; the value of the rye 
and wheat exported arinally: amounts to up- 
wards of [95,000 ůXrubles. Tobabeo is oul- 
ti vated in ſeveral parts of Ruſſia. Hemp, 
flax, and ſall- cloth, Ruſſia exports to the 
-atdoudtiaf: -600,000rubles., . In 168, Ruſſia 
received for hemp- ſred exported: 93,000, ru- 
bles; for chemp- Oil, commonly called linſeed- 
oil, 255, obs :rubles ; for axaſced 4334000 
rubles. | Archaripel ſent abroad in 17%, 
62,043 cwt. of flax-ſeed, 71,783 pud of 
bomp, . arſchien e of linen, 
and 32ro 
> The-mineral-tores-of: this empire would 
bb much more valuable, if there, was a greater 
population and more liberty: yet the gold 
mines near Catharineburg produce annually 
no leſs than 240 lb. of Sold-duſt. Amon 
-the richeſt mines are thoſe of Kolivan, whic 
yielded ſome ago from 200 to 400 pud 
of ſilver, but of late from —— pud, 
D 2 
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or about 30, 0 pounds of ſilver; e 
14 lb. of ſilver containing 3 1b. of . 
The ſilver mines at the Schlangenberg, and 
the copper; lead, and. iron mines; (ef; pecially | 
thoſe of the Altai, and of the ſeveral branches 
of the Ural) produce great riches. | The 
mines in the neighbourhood of Nertſchinſk, 
near the borders of China, yield annually 
16,000 - pounds of ſilver and ſome. quick- 
ſilver. In 1781, there have been exported 
from Peterſburg 3,589, 869 ſhippound of 
iron, and 280, 00 ſhippound of copper; 
lead to the value of 96, ooo rubles, and ſugar 
of lead (ſaccharum Saturni) to the value of 
- 6006 rubles. There are ſeveral manufac- 
tures of ſulphur in the empire; one of 
them, eſtabliſhed at Sernoi- Gorodoc, near 
the river Wolga, produces 1 500 pud. Salt 
abounds in Ruſſia, but as there is not a ſuf 
-ficient number of ſalt-works, a conſiderable 
quantity of ſalt is ſtill imported. Iſinglaſs 
(miea membranacea, Cronſtadt) is a famous 
mineral production of Ruſſia; it is found 
in Siberia, eſpecially in the neighbourhood 
of Irkutzk in the Ural mountains, and in 
the iſland of Solowezkoi, in the government 
of Archangel; the largeſt and moſt valuable 
plates are found in the province of Wologda, 
3037 pud of it were exported from Peterſ- 
burg in 1779. There are beſides many ſorts 
of jaſper, marble, and granit; the latter be- 
ing found in very large maſſes, is of great 
uſe in ene! architecture. 00 
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The whole of the exports of Ruſſia 
amounted in 1783 to near 13 million of 
rubles; the imports did not much exceed 
the ſum of 12 millions. So much has dem- 
merce been encouraged of late, that in the 
courſe of five years the value of the exports 
increaſed at the rate of nearly a million each 
year. The imports conſiſt chiefly of wine, 
ſpices, fruits, fine cloth; and other manufac- 
tured commodities and articles of luxury. 
The Engliſh, and next to them the Dutch, 
have the moſt conſiderable ſhare in the Ruſ- 
ſian trade. The value of the exports from 
Ruſſia into Great-Britain amounted in 19585 
to 1,606, 688 1. the value of the imports from 
Great-Britain, &c. to 233,998 J. ſterling. 
(Cuſtom-houſe Account, preſented to the 
Houſe of Commons 1787. 

The commerce of the Black Sea has con- 
ſiderably increaſed ſinee the late war with 
the Turks. The value of the imports in the 
ſeveral harbours on the Black Sea, amounted 
in 1785 to 806,330 piaſters, the piaſter com- 
puted at 40 paras each, nearly equal to 
241,849 J. ſterling. The exports from the 
ſame harbours amount to 736, 117 rubles. © 

It is apparently owing to the want of hands 
that there are at preſent no more than 484 
manufactures in the whole empire, Some 
of them, however, are'brought to a degree 
of perfection, which proves the ſkill and in- 
genuity of the nation: as 'the manufaQure 
of muſquets and other arms at-Tula, which 
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employs 6000. people, and ſwpplies the Ruſ- 
fan dominions. 

There 4x6 dome uſeful. canals, vis. . that of 
Lala. are nod oc 


- GOVERNMENT,” 


Tu 11 E emperor, or antooratar: of Ruſla, 
(the preſent. empreſs Ryles herſelf autocra- 
trix) is abſolute., He muſt be; of the Greek 
chureh by the ancient cuſtom. of the em- 
pire The only written fundamental law 
exiſting is that of Peter the Firſt, by which 
the right of ſucceſſion 19 the throne depends 
entirely on the cheice of the reigning mo- 
narch, Some writers, however, conſider the 
indiyiſibility of the empire as a ſecond fun- 
damental lay of the monarchy. The nobi- 
lity and gentry have no rights and privileges 
to protect them againſt the arbitrary will of 
the ſovereign, who has unlimited power o 
their lives and property, as well as —8 
the reſt of his Ruſſian ſubjects. Yet ſome 
of the conquered provinces, as Livonia and 
Eſthonia, enjoy by the peace of Nyſtadt ſome 
valuable privileges. The Coſſacks and ſame 
other Aſiatic nations are like wiſe in a ſtate of 
leſs ſervile ſubjection. 

The management of public ain is en- 
truſted to ſeveral departments, At the head 
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convocation e a under 
reſidency of a TER and vice-chancel- 

c The ſovereign; himſelf; nomipates the 

members of this ſupreme court, which is 


divided into ſix chambers, four of. — "he 
at Peterſhurg, and twa,.at\ Moſco 
y bel are... ruled; by Sennen appointed 
the ſovereign; each government, contain- 
ing on an average; 400, 00 ſubjeQs, has two 
courts of juſtice, one of Which is appro- 
priated to civil and the other to cri ainal 
cauſes. Under the controul of the ſenate 
are. the following departments: the war de- 
partment; the board of 7 the ſu- 
preme court of appeals 25 of which 
the court of judicature at —.— is a 
branch: "hs 2. has bh ent 1 64 115 


l 


of thoſe —— have not 12 means of ſuing 
for redreſs. in the other courts. From oo 
courts of. juſtice there: lies an appeal to he 
ſenate, The. other. departments ar 5 5 
board of the treaſury; the board 0 1 e 
merce; the board of the mines, including 
the inſpeQion of the mint; the board. of 
manufaQures; the court of exchequer (or 
chamber of finances); the board of revi 
of all public accounts; the falt-revenue. 
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department of police, and, the chamber of 
ſeizures and forteittires, 
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Tx H * pable Josch in 776 0 
to only 20 milli6ns, The preſent revenue 
is a very large one, conſidering the low price 
of all the Vece üries of life, which are at 
leaſt four times cheaper than in England: the 
revenue commonly” EXEceds the" expence of 
the government. 

This ſum is taiſed, 1. Frein a capitation 
tax, which at preſent has been extended to 
the provinces of Livonia, Efthonia, and 
Finnland, contrary to the privileges granted 
them by Peter the Great. The produce of 
this tax in 1968 was ſeven million of rubles, 
but it is finds greatly increaſed. 2. From 
the cuſtoms, amouniting to upwards of three 
million of rubles, and rr w. with the 
extenſion of commerce. 3. From the mo- 
nopoly inveſted in the crown of vending all 
ſorts of ſpirituous liquors, which yields like- 
wiſe upwards of three million of rubles. 4. 
From the ſaltworks, which produce one mil- 
lion and a half. 5. From taxes on lands, 
on ſales of gentlemen's eſtates, fiſheries, and 
licences of public houſes. 6. From the pro- 
fits of the mint. 7. From the mines. 

The public debts are computed to amount 
to about 40 million of rubles. 
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Generally calculated ro amount to 490—450,000 raens 
above 609,000. (1772) according to * 


REGULAR AND IRREGULAR, 1785 


Regular cavalry — — 58888 
Irregular cavalry — — 48,000 
Regiments of infantry — 160,000 
Garriſons — — 87,000 
Militia cavalry © — + — 26,000 
Artillery of the camp — 8500 
— — of the garriſons — 85 0, 
Train — — — 3800 

397,800 


ARMY 1 1784. 


ws i GUARDS, 


Men. 
* Chevalier guard 


60 

2. Three reg. of the Probraſhen ſkoy : 
guards | — a 
And one company of bombadiers 107 
3. Semenowſk and Iſmailow guards 2436 
4. One regiment of horſe- guards 1443 


©7291 
guards. 


One "BA" of huſſar and coſſac 
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B CAVALRY. 


x. Five regiments of cuiraſſiers 5625 
2. Nineteen regiments of carabiniers 21,375 
3- Eight regiments of dragoons 14,976 


4. Sixteen regiments of huſſas — 16,000 
5. Three battalions of cavalry 18686 
3862 


c. INFANTRY. 


x Four regiments of grenadiers — 8280 
2. Sixty-five reg. of muſketeers 123,240 
3. Twelve batt. of muſketeers (948 
each) — _ 11,376 
4. Ten batt. chaſſeurs (699) — 6990 


—.— 149,886 
5. Ewelve regiments of coſſacs 


D. ARTILLERY. 


Men. 
r. Five regiments, __ | 
2. One do. engineers, pioneers, rf 29,062 
train 


3. Three regiments of piqueneers, 


245.901 
Beß. des the guard huſſars, 84e gals | 
giments of coſſacs, and the pi- 
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ne A. A R RI 8 Oo N 8. 
I. | mens. 


| | $7,000 
2. Twenty-fayr regiments of ' cavalry 
Reckoning each of the 12 regiments 
of coſſacs, and of the 24 regiments 
of ene at Nee 1000 men — 36,000 


Tal 368,901 
Beſides the huſſarsdu corps, the piqueneers, &c. 
V. Milit. Biblioth. 


NAVY. 


Sixty-three armed ſhips, of hich 24 are 
of the line, 20,000 ſailors. It has been re- 
lated, that (in 1785) there were 48 ſhips of 
the line at. Cronſtadt, and 12 ſhips of the 
line in the Black Sea. By other accounts 
the ſtrength of the Ruſſian navy is much 
leſs conſiderable. 

The chief harbours are, 1. Cronſtadt, not 
far from Peterſburg, on the gulf of Finn- 
land, where there is a fine dock-yard. 2. 
Reval, in the province of Livonia, on the 
Baltic Sea. 3. Archangel, on the White Sea. 
4. Cherſon, on the Black Sea, in the pro- 
vince of Ekatarinoſlow. The admiralty con- 
liſts of one high-admiral, three admirals, 


three vice-admirals, and four counts. ad- 
mirals. 


38 0 838 

The whole army was, in the year ot, 
divided into nine ie is rent diviſions and three 
corps, the Caucaſian, that of Ortenburg and 
of Siberia. All the war affairs are under the 
war department of ; Peterſburg, where there 
is alſo founded an academy for cadets aud 
for artillery. Tula, the capital of the pro- 
vince of the ſame name, is famous for its 
great manufacture oſ muſkets. The ex- 


pences of the whole army amount only to 
about two es, of rubles. Milit. Biblioth. 


DRE RE e PRE 
RELIGIO N. 


T1 HE religion eſtabliſhed in the Ruſſi an 
empire is the Greek. The moſt eſſential 
point in which their profeſſion of faith dif- 
fers from that of the Latin church, is the 
doctrine, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from 
the Father only. The Greek church keeps 
Lent and other days of faſt, which are 
numerous, with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs; 

liturgy in Ruſſia continues to be renin in 
the old Sclavonian language; and its form of 
worſhip is at leaſt as much overloaded with 
rites as the Roman Catholic. Saints are 
held in veneration; painted images of them, 
but no ſtatues are ſuffered in the churches. 
There is a ſect of diſſenters, who call them 
felves Chriſtians of the old faith, but who 
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are called apoſtates by the orthodox church; 
the differences between them relate chiefly 
to ceremonies. The church has been go- 
verned ſince the time of Peter the Great by a 
national council, called the Holy Synod com · 
poſed of a preſident, two vice- preſidents and 
nine other members. The KRuſſian clergy 
conſiſts of three, metropolitans, viz, thoſe of 
Kiew and Tobolſk, and the e e 
— of Georgia; of a8 bill 
ndent of the metropolitans, and ſubj ject 
— to the authority of the Synod, who pre- 
ſide over "dioceſes" called Bparchies, and of 
protopopes, popes, and deacons. Marri 
is forbid to the archhiſnops and biſhops; but 
is allowed to the inferior clergy. There are 
479 oonvents for men, and 44 for women, 
containing about 70, ooo perſons; the-con- 
vents: of monks are governed by preſidents, 
called Archimandrites; | thoſe. of nuns by - 
women;:called Igumenias. Above go, 
peaſants bdong to tbr oftates' in ee 
the clergy. 
GBeſides the Greek relgies all other TY 
you profeſſions are tolerated, and enjoy the 
exerciſe of their worſhip.: Livonia and 
ſome. other provinces, which formerly be- 
longed to Sweden, are of the Lutheran reli- 
sion. The Roman Catholics in the Poliſh 
provinces, in which the order of Jeſuits 
is ſtill tolerated, are under the government 
of the Catholic arehbiſhop of. Mohilow. 
The Jews are tolerated: only in or near 
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ne Polifh previncrb \The'Atawnivhs have 
x biſhop'df their G, reſiding at ſtrachah. 
In the VF Saratchy bereue ſeveral 
flotrithirte fettletie gts of Mora da Grechren. 
Or the Affatie nations belonging to this vaſt 
empfre, ſotie are Mitfortiedatis; others wor. 
ſhip che Detail Lata of Tibet; or the 
Vutvctity '5f-*He'Oatmucks: uid others ds 
the Kamfhadales and Kuliſiatts hive a form 
of eee 
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LUSSTA bo indebted for its preſent flou- 
riſhire ſtate to th vfſbrtꝭ of two!! great 
monafchs, lücceeting catch other at no great 
diſtance of time: ' Had' themtermediate! ſos 
_ vereiphs between Peter the:Great und'/Catha- 
rine the Second, ho filled up the interval 
of 37 years, been capable of following the 
ſteps of the firft2of | theſe. Monarchs, Who 
found, about go years ago, his native coun- 
try uneiviliged anf deſofate; this riſing em. 
pire would la ve deen. mucho furt her hd V anded 
in weulth and proſperity. . The nit con. 
dition of this countty tequires that” the in- 
creafe. of its popUHANHo Huld be the prin- 
| 6 We artention of Roberunent. 
It is 'ithe obvioewipolicy' of Ruſſta tot void 
wats, to encourage maria ges, and to pro- 
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mote agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce. Though its provinces are of an enor- 
mous extent, *thouth tts Its amy is the largeſt 
in Europe, the Ruſſian empire is not yet 
become Aorniifable; to the other” great, Eurb- 
pean powers. Its vaſt dominions, peopled 
in the more remote parts by numerous, fierce, 
and reſtleſs barbarians, contain as many do- 
meſtic enemies, who, in a great meaſure, en- 
gage the ättentioh and Kebp) the power of 
the ſtate. The . e ing Pefſian and 
Turkiſtr doniiritons; eaſily provoked to hoſti- 
lities, require large bodies off troops to guard 
the fröntiets, which cannot be Withdrawn 
without en ngeritig the Tafety of the hole 
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Sciences W gd intibuocd ty Pot the 
Great, Are n. ly encdũ 


the prelent 

re are ir * Melts univer- 
ities et Feli Moſcdw, and Kiew; the 
latter of which is merely a ſeminary for the 


clergy; an nendemy of 'Teiences, ati a 
of arts, and an academy of the Rufſiah lan- 
guage. — preſent empreſs is actually em- 
ployed in bebe a number of -ſchools; for 
che education of the lower claffes of her ſub- 
jects, throughout the beſt inhabited parts of 
the empite; an inflitation'ofithe moſt bene. 
ficialtende WY hich if ri ghtly executed, will 
entitle the grea TN gy din of 


her 'predete! Sn Wee 6f the Ruſ- 
ſtan Hatbn. | 
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„ Swediſh Geography, by 

E. Tuneld. Stockholm, 1785 (in 

Swediſh, "FE I it ng 
2. Swea:Rikes Staathhundiep, &c. An Ac- 
count of the Political State of the 
Swediſh Em pire, by Swen — og 

Stockholm, — (Swediſh.) 

3 pour Servir à Ia Connoiſſ: 

1 ich Affaires Politiques egen e 
de Suede, à Londr es, Dreſden) par 

att , .Canzler, 176. dord yr 10 2: 

tha Gaſes  Pommer ſche Samlung.... " Collee- 
tions relative to the Hiſtory. of Pome- 
rania, by Mr. Gadebuſch, (German.) 

5. 9 4 Beitrage. Patriotical Eſſays 
and Collections, by Mr. Reichenbach, 

1784 (German.) 5 5 

6. Travels by Linné, Kalm, Reynard, Har 
leman, Bueſch, &. 

7. The Memoirs of the Swediſh. —.— of 
Sciences, publiſhed in the Swediſh lan- 
guage, and tranſlated into the German, 
ſince the year 1735. 
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8. Mineralogiſche Geſchichte des We 
& Dalecarliſchen Erzgebtirgs. Minera- 
logical Hiſtory of the Mines of Weſt- 
manland and Dalecarlia, by Mr. Cron- 


ſtadt, 1781 (German.) 
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SWEDEN" = 


— 


; 392 accord. to 
Far St. T. 


216,000, Buſch. 
230,528 


Divided intoSweden, properly ſo 
called, and Gothland. Both 
together — 

A. Swe be x contains Upland, Soeder- 

manland, Weſtmanland, Nerike, 

Dalecarlien 


B. GoTHLanD contains Oſtgothland, 
Smaeland, Oeland and Gottland, 
Weſtgottland, Wermeland, Dah- 
land, Bohlen, Sudgothland, viz. 

Schonen, Halland, — 5: 


C. NoxpLAanD — 


D. LArrraxp, divided. into 7 di- 
ſtricts, called Marken, viz. Im- 
teland, Lappmark, Aſele, Umei, 
Pitea, Lula, Tornel, Kemi 


E. FruxLand — 


F. The SwzD1sx Part of Pomerania, 


viz. Pomerania, Iſland of Rugen, 
the Diſtrict of Wiſmar 


G. In the Wesr lan Sweden ob- 
tained in the Year 1985, from 
France, the Iſland of St. Bar- 


64,000 


95,472 


48,780 
1,440 


I 


thelemi | 
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TAI ILE III. 


Population. . — | CHIEF TOWNS. 
| fror every £30 © ary #497 ; 
1 [ſquare mile. Number of Inhabitants. 
3 millions. 


| 400,550 


] 150,000 ſa 


| 2,100,000 Barn = 
— Ir | 
£ 1 [Stockh bolm, about 80,000, (Pol. Jour) 
Fee 
J. alt bh 
. alun, a famous mining place, 7,000 
23 5 Narkioping, 8,150. 11 
11. ug. 
Is Calmar, trading town. 
= othenburg, 12,800, (Pol. Jour.) 


"WW 


70 


yet 2 Lund, univerſity. | WY 
| elfinborg. near the Sund. 
arlſeron, Admiralty ſeat. 


3 Tornea. 

Abo, abe 8,750. W e 
71 o (Reichenback 
ker mac — 1 


en (Ifle of Rugen) 1,402. | 
7 » 6,000. 1 9 


[The whole Kingdom contains only 
0 towns, 80, 50 villages, . 
1, 200 eſtat f = nobilit * 
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WEALTH axy, COMMERCE. 


THouGH Sweden is by no. means fa- 
voured with reſpect to climate, though the 
greater part of it 4s barren, (the uncultivated 
parts being eſtimated at upwards of 110,000 
ſquare miles) yet the induſtry of the inha- 
bitants, in arts and agriculture, has raiſed 
Sweden to the rank of a ſecondary European 
power. However, notwithſtanding the great 
encouragement given to agriculture, Sweden 
_ is ſtill obliged to import 300,000 tons of corn, 

and 4,535 bogſheads of ſpirituous liquors. 
It imports, likewiſe, hemp, flax, ſalt, wine, 
beef, ſilk, paper, leather, and Eaſt and Weſt 
India goods. The exports conſiſt chiefly in 
wood and minerals. to 1781, Sweden ex- 
ported 27,8 19 dozen of planks, 795 beams, 
and 1,258 balks of beech, 95,657 tons of tar, 
and 15,868 tons of pitch; ſome cod, upwards 
of 1 5, oco tons of herrings, of which England 
bought for more than 12,000 1. ſterling ; 
blubber or train- oil to the value of 28,468 
ſilver dollars. Of the produce of the whale * 
fiſhery, there was exported, in 1781, 606 
tons of train- oil, and 68,000 pounds of whale - 
bone. The moſt valuable among the pro- 
ductions of Sweden are its minerals, princi- 
pally copper and iron. Gold is found at 
Adelfort, 'in the province of Smaeland, to 
the amount of 850 ducats ; but the expences 
of working this mine exceed the profits: a 
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ſmall quantity of gold is found in Weſtman- 
land. The mines at Sala, in the ſame pro- 
vince, produce filver to the amount of up- 
wards of 600 lb. there are alſo ſilver mines 
in Dalecarlia and Northfinnland. Thea total 
amount of the ſilver obtained from the 
Swediſh mines, in 1794, was 2, 700 Ib. The 
copper mines at Faulen and Garpenberg, in 
Dalecarlia, are very rich: the exportation of 
copper does, however, not exceed 6,000 ſhip- 
pound. Of the iron found in Nerike, Up- 
land, Dalecatlia, &c. 320,000 ſhippound are 
exported. Sweden produces 435,000: lies- 
pound of ſalt- petre, 5,500 tons of allum;; 
and it has likewiſe vitriol and ſulphur works. 
The value of the whole of exported minerals 
amounts to 2, 300, oo German dollars: the 
exportation of wood is valued at 1 million; 
and that of tar, pitch, and pot-aſh, at 
zoo, ooo German dollars. Sweden exports 
alſo peltry,. or furs of grey ſquirrels, bears, 
wolves, foxes, ermine, martins, reig-deer, 
gluttons, &c. in great quantities. All the 
exported goods amounted, in 1768, to up- 
wards of 13 millions, and the imports to 
little more than 10 millions of ſilver dollars. 
(Tunberg). The Swedes trade to all parts 
af Europe, to the Levante, the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, to Africa and China. There is 
a Swediſh Eaſt India Company, who have 
advanced 3 millions of dollars to the crown, 
and pay a duty to the king on every voyage: 
there is, likewiſe, a Levante Company. The 
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Bank of Sweden is a loan and paper bank 
its profits are eſtimated at between 2 and 3 
millions of dollars annually. The crown 
owed to this bank, in 17%, upwards of 45 
millions of ſilver dollars. (Buſching. Schlo- 
zer.) There are 38 commercial towns in 
the kingdom, among whom Stockholm, Got- 
tenburgh, and Marſtrand, are the principal. 
Sweden has endeavoured to avoid paying the 
diſagreeable duty in the Sound, by joining 
the inland lakes with the ſea, by a canal 
beginning not far from Stockholm from the 
gulf of Bothnia, and extending to the Ger- 
man ocean near Gothenburg; but the at- 
tempt has not yet ſucceedet. 


e — KEE - | | | 
GOVERNMENT. 


SINCE the memorable revolution in the 

year 1772, Sweden may, with great pro- 

priety, be called a monarchy. The ſenate, 

it is true, claims ſtill ſome ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration ; but its members are choſen 
by the king himſelf. On coming to the 
throne, the ſovereign engages to obſerve the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom ; he has 
the abſolute diſpoſal of the army, 'and has 
the power of calling together as well as of diſ- 
ſolving the aſſembly of the ſtates ; but he 
cannot impoſe any new tax without con- 
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ſulting the diet, whoſe conſent is neceſlary 

to levy them from the ſi } 

is the higheſt court or & * 
Fi is compoſed of 17 fenna 

preme counſellors. The gie 1 | 

the deputies of the four eſtates, or arders« 

the nation, vi. the order the ne 


of juſtice, over the mines, being the 
chief ſource of the national Wealth, and i he 
reviſion af all publie accounts + the ather 
department tranſacts all other branches f 
public and foreign buſineſa, Phe provinees 
are under governors, called provincial ap- 
tains (Landhauptman)-::- Juſtice. is admi- 
niſtered ĩnevery ton by theeivil magiſtrates; 
The whole kingdom is divided into 82:diſr 
tricts of juriſdiction, each af Which has its 
awn court of: juſtice, called Heeradfting : in 
theſe country courts, the judgo is aſſiſted by 
a jury of 12 peaſants. From the deciſions 
of theſe courts, there lies appeal to 21 ſupe- 
rior courts, called Lagmanſting ; and from 
the latter to four ſu preme/courts of judica- 
ture, eſtabliſhed at Stockholm, Jonkaping. 
Abo, and Waſa. The Roman, or Civil law, 
is not in force in Sweden: juſtice is admi- 
niſtered, without the delays uſual in other 
countries, according to the regulation of the 
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code of laws: publiſhed ! in the year 3736. 
8. Codex Legum Suecicarum editus a C. 
genig. 17 360. ” Other departments for the 

ere an of. ppt ic buſineſs are the follow- 

: the War Of de, the Exchequer, the 

Curt of Admira the Chancery, the Board 

of e ee of Ne | | 


L 220 od 151. 


My dae 87 19:1 116 
PINA N 0 Bs. 


* 5c 


Tax revenue tet, in 172, to 
11,089,122 fitver-dollars, the public expen- 
diture to 11,466,145 ſilver dollars; and the 
national debt; exceeded at that time the ſum 
of 60 millions: Since the late revolution, the 
revenue has been encreaſed, by appropriating 
to the crown the lucrative monopoly in ſpi- 
rituous liquors, which is valued at upwards 
of / millions of filver dollars- Mr. Tun- 
berg eſtimates the ordinary revenue, in 1784, 
at 4 millions of rix dollars. The revenue 
accruing from the German province of Po- 
merania, amounted, in 1781, to 234,287 
German dollars; and, in 178, that of Po- 
merania and Wiſmar to 249, 00 German 
dollars. The chatoulle, or private purſe of 
the king, is eſtimated at onen rix r 
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IN 1764, it confified ef 50,441 men. 
The Swediſh forces are divided into (A), 
national troops; and (B),levied troops, moſtly 
foreigners : the firſt, being ſupplied” by the 
Swediſh nation, and confilting of counttypto- 
ple, who ſerve only during the ſeaſon of the 
reviews, have ſome reſemblance to a national 
militia : they are, however, much better diſ- 


TROOPS. 
++ WH. A "A 
INFANTRY. 

22 national regiments of different} if? 


AAS ; 
A. NATTIONAL 


1 >: 
ſtrength, 8 28185 together 

1 battalion = _ 1,284 |25z125 
I -- of Chaſſeurs 123 

J 3 CAVALRY, mn" # Who 
Horſe Guards nr nes en Habs 
The noble Guard {6 companies) 395 
5 regiments - — 5000 
Dragoons, 2 regiments - 2,000 


beſides | 
1 Eſcadr. of Dragoons ß 400 
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| 1 —— _ | _ 300 
1 Comp. — 100 


* Levied, or ſtanding FROANE'S: i 


7 


In FANTASY. S : 

King's Guards -: owl 129588 
7 regiments, ſome of I 1,260 men, N t 
ſome of leſs e 
Ane Chaſſeurs F 


* 


A \Cavainy. vod? 2: £[tilta 
Hur | VIGOmarms an ben 
Lid Dragons | 1 2 0 Ryu yi 2 


A uva. 4/71 


1 . 
_ . 
of 


ir 
* (Fortifieats.) | er 1 2,796 
| POP , $0,421 

12 4 7 2 31 St. T. 


| in 

25 ſhips of thethide. 0 2. HAN i gott. 

12—14 * 8 85 9471 

50 galleys. 5 160111 
15—17,000 Sea- men 10. —— 


Two regiments of marines, together 
1400 men. Some new ſhips of the line are 


now building, fo as to make up the number 
of 30. 
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Fo | R E L. 1 GI 0 N. 25 
Tü religi ion eſtablihed in IE is be 
Lutheran, hich the ſovereign muſt profeſs, 
and js engaged to maintain in the-kingdom. 

Calviniſts, Roman Catholics, and Jews, are 
tolerated. The ſuperior ETSY. Sweden 
haye preſerved the dignities the Roman 
Catholic 71 7 FA is 1 of the arch- 
biſhop of Upſal, o 14 biſhops, and 192 pro- 
voſts or preſidenitg. The juriſdiction in ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters is in the hands of 19 con- 

ſiſtorjes. The number of the inferior cler- 
gy, comprehending the . 0 of e 
&c. anf ee to 1367. 


' ft. 


a 


N 


1 8 
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Tut 2 $M Gs Sn eden 8 greatly 
diminiſhed, ſince the unter wars of 
Charles XII. by which it loſt its Ticheſt pro- 
vinces. And notwithflanding all the 1402 
couragement given to agriculture, mining, 
and commerce, the population is yet ſo thin, 
and the climate ſo ſevere, that this kingdom is 
not likely to receive ſoon any conſiderable and 
rapid additions of power. The fate of the 
ſciences in Sweden has been much more for- 
tunate. Good ſchools are eſtabliſhed in every 
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part of the kingdom; there are three ve 
uſeful univerſities at Upſal, Lund, and Abo; 
and the German univerſity of Griefswald, in 
the province of Pomerania. At Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, and Upſal, there are royal f6- 
cieties of ſciences; academies for antiquities, 
the belles lettres, painting, and. muſic, are 
eſtabliſhed. in the capital. There is alſo. a 
particular and. very valuable inſtitution for 
promoting the ſtudy of Swediſh geography 
and topography, called Landmeter college; 
and a phyſiographical ſociety at Lund. Swe- 
den has many men of learning diſtinguiſhed 
for their knowledge of natural philoſophy, 
chemiſtry, political economy, &c. The an- 
cient connection of this kingdom with France 
has been confirmed by the preſent king, who 
has opened for ever a free harbour to the 
French in conſideration of the iſland of St. 
Barthelemi, in the; Weſt-Indieg, ceded to him 
by France, in the year 1784. The neigh- 
bouring ſtates of Ruſſia and Denmark are 
yery attentive to, the motions, of Sweden, 
which in former times proved to.. them an, 
enemy of the greateſt conſequence, 
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«pon Por ae Haste Atlar, 

176 3. -(Daniſh, and transtec into 

SGetman.) 

© Danmarks naturlige og l | lea rng 
&c. The natural and political State 
of Denmark and Norway, by M. 
Schytte. Copenh. 1773. (Daniſh.) 


Materialien zur Daniſchen Statiſtick, &c. 


Materials towards the Knowledge of 
the State of Denmark. Flenſburg, 
1784. (German.) | 
Anecdoten eines reiſenden Ruſſen, &c. 
Anecdotes relative to Denmark, by a 
Ruſſian Traveller. 

Wraxall's and Cox's Travels. 


Schlegels Daniſche Reiſebeſchreibungen, &c. 


Travels through Denmark, by M. Schle- 
gel. Copenh. 1776, (Germ.) 


Lettres ſur le Danemarc. 4 Geneve, 


1758, and 1765, 2 tomes. 


Pontoppidan's Natural Hiſt. of Norway. 
. Reiſe nach Norwegen, &c. A Tour 


through Norway, by M. Fabricius. 
1780. (German.) 
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10. Reiſe dureh I/land. Travels through Ice- 
land, by Olafsen and Powelſen. 1779. 

11. Briefe uber I/land. Letters on Iceland, 
by Van Troil. 1779. * | 

12. N Daennemarks, &c. The Hiſt. 

of Denmark, by M. Suhm. Flenſb. 
1777. 

1% a og Norges Tilfland i Hen- 
ſeende til Handelen. Soroe, 1772 
14. Tabellen ueber die Bevolkerung der 
Daniſchen Staaten in Europa nach 
der den 15 Aug. 1769. angeſtelten 
Zeblung (D. Oeder) Mſſpt. 
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Diviſions. Square | population. > 


mules. | 


8 | [123,141 Oed. 
C. NORWAY. 725,000 
Divided inte fou 720,090 


governments, Viz. D. Mu. 1783 | 


NORTH. 
Drontheim 


7 AROR Iſland 
thelargeſtof them 


| Btrome 


* 
K 


. IczLaxv. 46,490 | 46,701 
St. Oeder a 


The whole of Deumärk contains 68 towns, 
22 ſmaller towns, or boroughs, 15 earldoms, 
16 baronies, 932 eſtates of the inferior no- 
bility, 7000 villages. . 

Norway contains only 18 towns, two earl- 
doms, and 27 eſtates of the other A 

(Buſchingy : 1 
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Daxis8 PossESSIONS IN "THR OTHER . 
ParTs OF THE GLOBE. 


A 8 I A. | 
Inhabitants. 


Settlements in Coromandel 20,000 
1. Tranquebar, with the 2. Fort of Danſ- 
borg. 3. The Nicobar, or Frederick's Iſlands, 
north of Sumatra. 4. Some factories or 
lodges. | 


S 


* Chriſtiaanſbourg. 2. Fredenſbourg (6h 
the coaſt of ys 3. Some faQories, 
near Axim. | | 


A M E RIC A. 
1. Greenland, divided into Eaſt or Old 
Greenland, and Weſt Greenland, a very ex- 
tenſive country, of many thouſand ſquare 
miles, but very thinly inhabited. Crantz 
reckons only 957 ſtated, and 000 wander- 
ing inhabitants in Weſt Greenland. Old or 
Eaſt Greenland has been ſhut up by the ice, 
and only lately, in 1786, eve again by 

a Daniſh captain. The Danes are the only 
nation who have ſettlements in Weſt Greed, 
land; where, under their protection, the Mo- 
ravian brethren have DET and very 
uſeful eſtabliſhments. Crantz, and after him 


Fabricius, give the beſt deſcription of this 
F 
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country. 2. The iſlands of St. Croix, St. 
Thomas, and St. John, in the Weſt-Indies. 


Here the Moravian brethren have alſo uſe- 


ful eſtabliſnments. (See Oldenburg's Be- 
Shreibung der Inſel St. Thomas.) 


#7 6 
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WEALTH anv COMMERCE. 


IP the cold and barren kingdom of Nor- 
way did not require large ſupplies of corn 
from Denmark, the latter would be able 
to export a conſiderable quantity of it. 
Sleſwic, Jutland, Seeland, and Leland, are 
very rich corn countries. Black cattle, which 
is in great abundance and of great excellence 
in theſe. provinces, is a moſt valuable article 
of commerce with the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Germany: between 60 and 80,000 
head of cattle are annually ſold. Denmark 
is rather deficient in fheep, with which the 
climate does not agree ſo well. The chief 
produce of Norway is wood and timber; the 
annual exports of maſts, planks, balks, and 
fir-wood, amount to the value of 1,000,000 
rixdollars: this trade is chiefly carried on 
by the towns of Chriſtiania, and Dron- 
theim; one diftrit in the government 
of Drontheim ſupplies annuaHy 535,000 
planks. Norway exports great variety of 
peltry, conſiſting of fkins of bears, lynxes, 


* 
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wol ves, ermine, grey ſquirrels, and ſeveral 
ſorts of foxes, rein- deer, elks, &c. The mines 
of Norway are very valuable; there is but 
little gold. found, except at Edsfort, in the 
overnment of Chriſtiania, The mines at 
onſberg and jarlſberg produce filver to the 
value of 200—350,000 rixdollars annually ; 
and they employ upwards of 4000 miners; 
government, however, does not derive any 
revenue from theſe mines, the expences of 
which exceed the profits. The iron-warks 
in this kingdom produce an annual profit of 
60,000 rixdollars. Abqut 4— 5000 ſhip- 
pound of copper are exported; the greateſt 
mine of this metal is at Roeraa, in the go- 
yernment of Drontheim. ' The number of 
miners in Norway amounts to about 8000. 
Norway has very valuable fiſheries. Accard- 
ing to Pontoppidan, upwards of 100 ſpecies 
of fiſhes are caught in theſe ſeas; of which 
the articles of cod, herrings, and whales, are 
valued at near two million of rixdollars. The 
ſame author informs us, that Norway ex- 
ports large quantities of trainoil. The 
imports of Denmark conſiſt chiefly in corn; 
as to Norway, only , part of it is fit for 
agriculture; beſides corn, the articles of 
ſalt, flax, linen, wool, brandy, wine, fruits, 
ſilk, ſpices, hardware, and luxuries, are im- 

rted. Norway being thinly peopled, and 
ittle acquainted with luxury, and poſſeſſing 
the above-mentioned valuable articles of ex- 
portation, has, 3 whole, the balance 
F 2 
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of trade in its favour, which is againſt the 
kingdom of Denmark. The whole of the 
exports of Denmark and Holſtein, amounted 
in 1768 to 1,382,681 rixdollars; the im- 
ports to 1,976,800 rd. The exports of Nor- 
way, to 1,711,369, and the imports to 
1,238,284 dollars. (Buſching). There are 
at preſent two trading companies, an Eaſt-In- 
dia, and a Guinea and Weſt-India company ; 
an Inſurance company, anda paper-bank. The 
paſſage through the Sund, between Helſin- 
goer and Helſingborg, is very much fre- 
quented: in 1983, 11,161 ſhips paſſed it; 
the number of ſhips 1s at preſent more than 
double the number of thoſe which paſſed it 
in 1750. ManufaQures do not thrive in 
Denmark ; there are, however, ſeveral manu- 
factures of cloth, hardware, china, gloves, 
&c. refineries of ſugar, ſaltpetre-works, &c. 
For the encouragement and convenience of 
inland trade, a navigable. canal has been 
drawn lately from Kiel, through Holſtein, 
to the river Eyder; by the means of which, 
the Baltic and the German ſea are connected. 
The chief commercial towns in this king- 
dom are, Copenhagen, Flenſburg, and Kiel; 
and Bergen and Drontheim, in Norway. 
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THE ancient kings of Denmark exer- 
ciſed a power limited by the very conſi- 
derable rights and privileges poſſeſſed by the 
eſtates of the kingdom, viz. the nobility, the 
clergy, and the commons, It was no longer 
ago than the beginning of 1661, that the 
eſtates, annoyed by 4iffentions among them- 
ſelves, and guided by leaders indifferent to 
the ineſtimable bleſſings of liberty, took the 
raſn ſtep of ſurrendering their native rights 
to their monarch. Since this ſervile act of 
ſubmiſſion, the kings of Denmark have been 
poſſeſſed of an abſolute and uncontrouled 
authority, ſubject to the conditions of their 
profeſſing the eſtabliſned Proteſtant religion, 
and preſerving the dominions of the king- 
dom undivided. The order of ſucceſſion was 

ſettled in 1665, by the Lex Regia, which 
renders women capable of ſucceeding, to the 
throne. The law of Indigenate, which ex- 
cludes foreigners, not naturalized, from hold- 
ing any employment of truſt or profit, was 
introduced by the preſent king. Chriſtian 
V. publiſhed an excellent code of civil and 
criminal laws, for the uſe of the kingdoms of 
Denmark and Norway; Iceland retaining its 
very ancient and peculiar cuſtomary law. 
The Roman or civil law is not in force in 
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this kingdom, nor is any regard paid to 
other foreign ſyſtems of law. Juſtice is ad- 
miniſtered in the ſeveral courts with great 
fairneſs and diſpatch, acdording to the ſim- 
le and excellent regulations of the code of 
3 The higheſt department of adminiſ- 
tration is the cabinet, or ſupreme council, 
compoſed, at preſent, of the hereditary prince 
and fix mmiſters of ſtate, prefidents of the 
ſubordinate departments; among Which, that 
of foreign affairs is confidered as the moſt 
honourable. There are two chanceries, one 
for the Daniſh, and the other for the 'Ger- 
man language. Each provinee has a parti- 
cular governor preſiding oyer the i 


departments. 


FINANCE s. 
Seven million of dollars (Goett. Mag ) 


In the year 1769, 6,272,000 dollars. 


1. Denmark — 2,106,000 
2. Norway | 1,600,000 

3. Sleſwik and Holficin 1,328,000 
— Oldenburg, Delmenborſt, and 


Ploen — 0,007 
5. Weſt-India Iſlands * 13050 
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The King's private Chatoulle. 0 
1. The cuſtom of the Sund Joo, ooo 


(Buſching's Woech. N. 1979, and Deut- 
ſches Muſ. 1783.) Debts in 1771, about 15 
million of dollars. (Buſching's Mag. and 
Briefe ueber den Finanz- plan. v. Danne- 
mark.) | n aorta 
The debts were in 1779 only about 
1,400,000 dollars, and ſince that time they 
have been ſtill more diminiſhed. 


£40424 


rr 
A R M V. 
According to the new plan of 17835, 
which has been almoſt executed, the number 
of the army will be as follows: 1. A. Ca val 
6073 men; conſiſting, of horſe- guards, only 
117 men; of four regiments of cavalry, four 
regiments of dragoons, two corps of huflars. 
B. Infantry, 33,475 men; viz. foot-gyards 
483; ſixteen regiments of national troops 
and foreigners, two corps of ehaſſeurs, gar- 
riſon troops, and artillery, ' 
Men. 
Way, : --- bro 359715 
Cavalry, four regiments of dragoons 4349 
Infantry, two regunents moſtly preſſed N 
Weinen „„ Re 
———Eight regiments national = 47,538 
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Ipfantry, Skaters ({kielobere) | 960 


Garriſon 156, and artillery — 436 
"The corps of engineers conſiſts only a 


4 . 20 officers. 
Total of the army 75,263 


"The expences of the army will amount to 
only 1,663,922 rixdollars. Pol. J. 1785, 
and Schloezer. There is a military 1 at 
Copenhagen. 


V. 


(1779) Sixty-one Sail, viz. 
Thirty-one ſhips of the line. 1 
Nine ditto of 50 guns. 
Twenty one frigates, beſides ſome ſloops, 
bombs, and fire-ſhips, Only 25 ſhips of the 
line and 15 frigates are fit for ſervice. There 
have been ſome more built lately, There are 
employed in the King's ſhips 5000 ſailors, 
beſides a corps of marines. At Copenhagen 
there is a naval academy. (Pol. J. 17843 


8 and Hiſt. Portſ. 1784.) 


RELIGION. 


In N Denmark, as in 1 Sweden, 3 6 eſtabliſhed 
religion is the Lutheran, which was intro- 
duced in the year 1536. Chriſtians of all 
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other profeſſions, and Jews, are tolerated. 
Miſſions for the converſion of pagans are 
eſtabliſhed in the more remote poſſeſſions of 
this crown, in Lapland, Greenland, -and 
Tranquebar. The Daniſh clergy conſiſts of 
biſhops, provoſts, and miniſters. The bi- 
ſhops, called in public acts ſuperintendants, 
are ſix in number, of whom the biſhop of 
Seeland is the firſt in rank. All eccleſiaſtical 
affairs are ſubject to the regulations and the 
juriſdiction of the college of Supreme In- 
ſpectors; the provoſts convene every fix 
months a ſubordinate meeting of the miniſ— 
ters under their inſpection, in which they 
preſide, and over which they exerciſe a juriſ- 
diction; from which an appeal lies to the 
Supreme Inſpectors. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


BY a late agreement with Ruſſia, Den- 
mark is freed from the dangerous neigh- 
bourhood of this power in Holſtein; and 
as it has at preſent nothing to fear from 
Sweden, which was formerly its moſt for- 
midable enemy, this kingdom has it in its 
power to enjoy a very happy and peaceable 
ſituation. It has carefully and wiſely avoid- 
ed to engage in any war for theſe ſixty 
years _ and has made every effort to 
increaſe its population, and to encourage 
agriculture, the manufactures, and the 


pa 


ſciences. Denmark has two univerſities, 
that of Copenhagen, and that of Kiel; two 
academical colleges, at Soroe and Odenſee; 
and thirty-two other great ſchools in the 
principal towns. There is at Copenhagen 
a royal ſociety of ſciences; an hiſtorical 
fociety for the ſtudy of Northern hiſtory; 
another of Icelandic hiſtory and literature ; 
an academy for painting and architecture; 
a fo wt of phyſicians and ſurgeons; and 
another ſociety of ſciences at Drontheim. 
This kingdom ſhares with Sweden the praiſe 
of promoting ſciences, by ſending numbers 
of learned men, at the public expence, to 
all parts of the globe, in order to make uſe- 
ful diſcoveries. 


TABLE V. 
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AUTHORITIES. 


1. TABLE AU Hiſtorique & Politique 
| de Pologne, dans les Loifirs du Che- 
valier d Eon. à Amſterd. 1779. 

2. Rzaczyſki Hiſtoria Naturalis Poloniae & 
Lithuaniae. Gedani, 1773, cum auc- 
tario, 1736. 

3. Legnichii jus Publicum Regni Poloniae. 

SGSadani, 1765. | 

4. Grundrifs der Heutigen Staats Verfaſſung 

von Polen, i. e. An Abſtract of the pre- 
ſent Conſtitution of Poland, Frank- 
fort, 19795 (German.) 

5. Geſchichte der Staats Veranderungen von 

Dien, i. e. The Hiſtory of the Political 

Revolutions of Poland, 1777 (German.) 

6. Travels through Poland, by Coxe, Guet- 

tard, Carofi, Bernoulli, &c, 
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The following ſtates are alſo generally 
conſidered as belonging to Poland, notwith- 
ſtanding they are not its ſubjects. 

1. The Republic of Danzig, 33 villages. 
The town contains about 50,000 inhabitants. 

2. The Republic of Thorn, 42 villages, 
almoſt all under the ſovereignty of Pruſſia. 
The town contains 20,000 inhabitants. 

3. The Duchy of Courland and Sem- 
gallen, governed by its own duke, the reve- 
nues of whom amount to about 80,000 l. 


ſterling. 


6 6h 3675 ITFepuiation 

| (Square Mares every Towns. 

Legler] fs | 369,999 | 73. ſGoldingen 
— the re- 

ſidence has 

1,000 1 

There are in Poland 2,377 villages 

Noblemen's eſtates 22,032 

Abbeys — — 37 

Convents of Monks i- $20 

— — Nuns 86 

Houſes in general 1,674, 328 

Peaſants _ 1, 243, ooo 

Jews — oo, ooo 


Mag. 


WEALTH ANDY COMMERCE. 


POLAND is one of che weakeſt ſtates 
in Europe; the reaſon of this is, the ap- 
preſſion of the trade ſpeople in the towns, 
and the ſlavery of the peaſantry, The cir- 
culating ſpecie is valued at only 13 millions 
and a halt of German dollars ; and. intereſt 
is ſtill as high as from 7 to 10 per cent. If 
the {kill of the natives in agriculture bare 
any proportion to the fertility of the foil, 
Poland muſt needs be one of the richeſt 
countries in the world ; for though a large 

art of it lies uncuſtivated, it exports no in- 
conſiderable quantity of corn : the foreſts and 


mines of Poland, if duly attended to, and alſo 


its furs and cattle, might produce a very large 
ſym. There are few manufaQures in this 
kingdom excepting thoſe at Grodnow. Want 
of induſtry and of freedom, are the chief 
rea ſons that the balance of trade is ſo much 
againſt Poland. The exports are corn, hemp, 
flax, horfes, ſome of them wild horſes, catt] 


{about 100,000 oxen every year) peltry, 


timber, metals, manna, wax, honey, anc 
ſome other leſs conſiderable articles: the 
value of them, in the year 1977, amounted 
to nearly 30 millions of dollars: the im- 
ports conſiſting chiefly in wine, cloth, ſilk, 
hardware, gold, filver, Eaſt and Weſt India 
goods, were ſuppoſed to amount to no leſs 
than 47 millions of dollars. 


FON n | 73 
GOVERNMENT. 


SINCE the late revolution, the govern- 
ment of Poland is Ariſtocratical. Its nomi- 
nal head is an elective king, ſo limited, 
that in public acts he is often called only the 
firſt order of the republic. On being elected, 
the king is obliged immediately to ſign the 
Pacta Conventa of Poland. The ſovereign 

wer is veſted in the hands of the three or- 
ders of the ſtate, the king, the ſenate, and the 
nobility. Out of the latter, which is very 
numerous, the ſenate is choſen, which is di- 
vided into 5 claſſes ; the clergy conſtitute the 
firſt ; the next in rank is compoſed of the 
governors of the provinces. - The ſenators 
have ſeats and perſonal votes in the diet: the 
reſt of the nobility ſend their repreſentatives, 
called meſſengers, to the number of upwards 
of 100, whoſe expences are defrayed by a 
daily allowance. The diet formed by theſe 
perſons has its regular, or ordinary, and ex- 
traordinary meetings. The firſt are held 
twice at Warſaw, and once at Grodno, every 
two years: the extraordinary meetings are 
convened by the king for particular purpoſes 
and occaſions, ſuch as relate to internal 
economy or war. All affairs of juſtice, of 
which the diet has cognizance in the laſt in- 
ſtance, are decided by majority of votes ; 
but affairs of ſtate may be interrupted by a 
ſingle diſſentient voice, called the Liberum 
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Veto. There are, in Poland, certain mili- 
tary aſſemblies, called Confederations, formed 
by difterent parties of the nobility, in oppo- 
ſition to one another, and under the direc. 
tion of a leader, called Marſhal of the Con- 
federation. For the diſpatch of the common 
courſe of buſineſs, there was erected, in 
1774, a permanent. council (conſeil perma- 
nent) of which the king is the head ; the 
other members are 3 biſhops, 11 woiwods, 
4 members of the ſenate, and 8 noblemen. 
It has 5 departments ; that of foreign af- 
fairs, of internal police, of juſtice, the board 
of war, and the board of finances. 

The provinces are governed by Woiwods, 
Staroſts, and Caſtellans, names which are ex- 
preſſi ve of the different extent and importance 
of their governments. Since the year 1775, it 
is a fundamental law, that none but a native 
can be elected king of Poland; and he is to 
be choſen by the unanimous votes of a par- 
ticular diet, afſembled for that purpoſe at 
Cracow, or at Warſaw : during the interreg- 
num, the archbiſhop of Gneſen governs the 
kingdom, and has the right of calling toge- 
ther the diet. 1 821 
The fundamental laws of the kingdom are 
the pacta con venta, and thoſe ſtatutes which 
are enacted at the diet. The Roman law is 
not generally nor univerſally in force; the 
code of laws is in the Poliſh, not in the 
Latin language. The inferior claſſes of ſub- 
jects, the citizens, and peaſants, are ftill 
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ſlaves to the nobility, their feudal lords: 
theſe are the ſule arbiter of jyſtige on their 
eſtates, and in the towns. There are, how- 
ever, ſeveral courts of appeal in 
cauſes ; the ſupreme. court of appeal is ang of 
the . NOR We an Fama 
J 


1 


In the year 1784; it conliſte of 1 17,404 
men. | 


A. Arvy oh Gram, a of Eo. . 
General Stat Sr. Nn +47 
Cavalry — — 3053 
Infantry - 762 

13,272 ö 


* 


B. Army at Lithuania. 
General Staff I 
Cavalry - Heese 2.428 ? 
Jofantry E — a 1,681 


* * 
} 7 2 | Ho 


. Accarding to an act 40 0 is pain b in 11375 
the crown, army ought to amount to 13,409, 
and that pf Lithuania to 4770 men. The 
whole military eſtabliſhment is ſubject te 


the ee, of the PAR DREW: 
IV AWOLL „oi Gr 
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: ol Ibust aims lie brand endl 
amo FP IN A N E "M 
Tot S109 2190 ene 17 1 
Shen, of che years ny8nieraly.): 
| „Wende 35193, 635 German dollar, 
Expences 2,829,453 | 
Private chatoulle of the king, 1,333,000 
florins. (Ba. W. Nach. 
The debts of Poland run high; the whole 
amount is eſtimated at 130 million of florins, 
of which only 1,144,000 florins were ac- 
knowledged by the diet, and halt a million of 
florins every year is . (0! the pay- 
ment of them. (B. Mag.) 


TH E eltablibed EY 18 ide . 
Catholic: Proteſtants, to whom the name 
of Diſſidents is now confined; are tole- 
rated. In former times, the rights and 
numbers of the Proteſtants were ſo great, 
that they claimed equal authority with the 
Roman Catholics; and about 1573, both 
parties were called diflidentes quoad religi- 
onem.. Vet, afterwards, the Proteſtants ok 
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incapable of holding the ſenatorial dignity, 
and are admitted only t6* inferior appoint- 
ments. Beſides Calviniſts and Lutherans; 
there are; i Poland; congregations ef Greeks, 
Unitarians and Arians, all of whom are now _ 
comprehended under the name of Diſſidents. 
In a country as ſuperſtitious as Poland, the 
power: of the -pricfis, and the authority nf 
the Pope, is ſtill very great. The Pope!s 
nuntio has a very extenſiye eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
deten At the head of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy ns the primate of Poland, who is 
archbiſhopi of Gneſen: he! ſtiles himſęif a 
prince : he hag the firſt rank among the ſena- 
tors, and: is legatus natus of che Holy! See. 
There are} in Paland, 12 biſhopricks, 37 
abbeys; 5% Convents of men, and 86 of 
watnen. hei knights of Malta, reſiding in 
Poland; belong likewiſe to the clergy. + (BY: 
The Ewtheran church, is governed by{a pre- 
bytery, or conſiſtory of the Antiſtites of the 
church and the miniſters: there are great 
conteſts ſubſiſting between the adherents of 
this church and the Catholics; (Reſume de 
_ Faffaire des Diſſidens, a 1784.) The Calvi- 
niſts have one ſenior general and three ſeni- 
| ors, to whom the government of their church 
is entruſted. RP | 
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ae. chock: Poland met mjch<in 
its pro ſs to*ptoſperity,' was'the late par- 
iti * which, and che preceding dif- 
tutbances, it is now entirely at the 
the neighbouring 
who is one of 


powers. The preſent king, 
and'e 


ie moſt re 

lightened princes, has expexioricedithe greateſt 
difficulties; and has been very anſycceſsfulin 
Aae ptiag ks öpper the wer declining grandeur 
of his country? Learning is ati a lo ebb: 
there are but two univerſiſts at Cracow aid 
at Wilna, under whoſe direction are: all the 
ſubordihate ſchebls. Then King, as well as 
-fome of the firſt nobility; endravour, 10 che 
urmoſt of their powe bones, to oncourage arts und 
belences. Kuga 2 rrofhiinon a S 
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t. ' PUTTERI Jaſtitutiones 7 Bublici 
ermanici. Goettingae, 1782. 

2 Yon, Deutſchen Reichs-ftgendeny &c.  Ac- 

count, of . the immediate States of the 

German pire, W. * de Moſer er, 


3 208 hes ee The fc 
Conſtitution, b y.M, W. eliphal. Leipzig 


Gt 8vo. 7 . 

4. Cout las Blementaire de FAlle- 

magne, 1 aris. 

5. Nachricht von der e Belclaſtanber 7 
eine. Reich 494, Account of the 

U m of 85 Diet of Germany, 
| — Franke, Regenſh. 1761, 8 vo. 

85 iff der Deutſchen Stuatt #irth- 

hs , &c. An Abſtract of the Political 
_ Government of Germany, by Mr. Fi- 
ſcher, 1 1783 9vo. 

7. d Jure Belli Statubm kaperii 

Argentor, 1749. 

8. Briefs: eines Reiſenden Franzoſen, &c. Let- 
ters of a Frenchman travelling through 
Germany, by Mr. Rieſbeck. Tranſlated 
into Engliſh, by Mr. Maty, 1787. 
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Geſchichte tſchen Handelt, &c. The 
5 1 — 2 of Germany, 
by M. Fiſcher, 1785, 8 vo. (German.) 
10. Hil . ung Statifti/che:Beſchreibung des Deui- 
chen Reichs. An Hiſtorical and Poli- 
tical Account of the German Empire, 

by Mr. Stoever, 1784, (German.) 
11. Beſchreibung von Bayern, &c. Account 
of Bavaria, dy Mr. Weſtenrieder (Ger- 
, — * 
12. Trave Wwrou gh Germany, by Mr. Ni- 
cCbhbolai, 4 vols: 1784 (German.) 

13. Neue 'Staats-und E rdbeſchreibung des 
Schwaebiſchen Kreiſer. A Political and 
Geographical Account of the Circle of 
Feber, . beer — ho 

14, Ge i/che Reiſen durch Deutſchland, 
Gepe Fra vels . 
Seren ll. Lee, Lande, be 

15. Beſchrei Heſffrſchen * 

7 ſcription &* the He ian Provinces, by 

Mfr. Engelhard, 1998 (German.) 

17. Die Fabricken Deutſchlands. On the 

Manufactures of Germany. Frank- 
fort, 1980, 2 vols. 

18. Beſchreibung des Ober und Unterharzes. 

.- Deſcription of the Upper and Lower 

_ Hartz Mountains, by 2 Voigt, 1771, 
(German. ) 34 
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TABLE. VI. GERMANY. 


f TIS 870 odo 
45? 4—54 4% lat. 204,730, 0 ES: Ct. 
* 00 
5 *——19%altlong HD Sie. * - Gatterer 
© 10 63 oo | 6 ' 25,706,000” 134 
02713 * ium medium a * 
1. Upper Saxony | 32,00 3,700,000 1115. 
2. Lower Saxony | 20,80 2,100, ,. 10 
PWeſiphalia 20, 0 | 2,300,009 . 16 
4. Upper Rhine 8,000 1,000,000 | 225 . 
5. Lower Rhine - 5,328 1,100,000 163 
6. Burgundy 7,504 1,880,000 255 
7. Franconia 7147 1,000,000 125 
8. Swabia Ws 1,800,000 154 
1 9. Bavaria 16,320 1,600,000 
10. Auſtria 34,320 4.182, f 121 
11. Bohemia 15,376 - 2,206,000 148 
12. Moravia 336 1,137,000 179 
13. Silefia 11,520 ' 1,800,000 157 
1 Luſatia 2,880 490,000 136 
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Subdiviſions of each of the Ten Circles, viz. 


4 Gitcl sf Upper Sa Lohr. 
| — SUBDIVISIONS, 


BY "Duchy of Pomerania. 2. Duchy 4 
baxe- Weimar, 3. Ducky of Gotha. 
Ea. . „ Meiniu . 6, Hild burghay- 
ſen. iſenach. B. Thuringia. 9. An- 

alt. = — 11. Bleddctate of 
randenburg 8. b. Edo _ of Saxony. 
13. 4 of Fo vs 14. Werningerode. 
15. Barby. TH Hohenſtein. 17. Hazteld, 
18. — 9. Shaumburg. a0. Merſe- 
burg. 21. Neuburg Zeitz. 22. Walken- 

ried. 23. Abbey of Quedlingburg, | 


| b. Circle of Lower SAXONY. 


SUBDIVISIONS. 


1. Biſhopric of Hildetheim. 2. Biſhopric 
of Lubec. 3. Abbey of Ganderſheim, 4. 
Duchy of Magdeburg. 5. Duchy of Hal- 

berſtadt. 6. Duchy of Bremen. 7. Duchy 
of Celle. 8, Duchy of Grubenhagen. 9. 
Duchy of Calenberg. 10. Duchy of Lau- 
— 11. Duchy of Wolfenbuttel. 13. 
Duchy of Mecklenburg. 13. Duchy of Hol- 
. 14. County of Rantzau. 15. Prin- 

lity of Blankenburg. 16. Principality 

Fe 17. Principality of Ratze- 


F 


burg. 18. Imperial Cities: Hamburg. 19. 
Lubec. 20. Goflar. 21. Miilhauſen. 23. 
Nordhauſen. 23. Bremen. in ligt. 


3. Circle of WIS TTEHALTA. 


 Susg-pDIviIsIONSs. 


. Biſhopricks of Munſter. 2. Oſnaburg. 
3. Paderborn. 4. Liege. 5. Duchies of 
Cleves. 6. Juliers. 7. 9 8. Prin- 
cipalities of Minden. 9. Verden. 10. Ooſt- 
frielland. 11. Naſſau. 12. Oldenburg. 13. 
Counties of Lippe. 14. Bentheim. 15. 
Teklenburg. 16. Hoya. 17, Diepholz. 18. 
Wied. 19. Sayn. 20. Rietberg. 21. Lim- 
burg. 22. Seven Abbies. 23. Imperial Ci- 
ties, Cologne. 24. Aix la Chapelle. 25. 
Dortmund, beſides ſome ſmaller counties and 
lordſhips. 5 


4. Circle of the UrrER RAIN E. 
3 SUB-pIvISIONS. 
Biſhopricks of Worms, Spire, Straſburg, 
Baſel, Fulda; Great Maſterſhipof the Knights 


of St. John, at Heiterſheim ; 3 Provoſties, the 
Landgraviates of Heſſe Caffel, Darmſtadt, 


Homberg, Rotenburg, the Principalities of 
Naſſau, Deux Ponts, Sponbeim, Veldenz, 
Simmern, Lautern, Waldec, Salm; Counties, 
Hanau Lichtenberg, Hanau Munzenberg, 
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Sponheim, Iſeburg, Witgenſtein, Falken- 
ftein, Leiningen, &c. Imperial towns, Worms, 
Spire, Frankfort on the Main, Wezlar. 


5. Circle of the L]W RR Ruin E. 
Alſo called Electoral Circle. 


Bod SU B- DIVISIONS. ” 

Four Electorates of Mentz, Trier, Co- 
logne, and the Palatinate; Duchy of Arem- 
berg, Balley of Coblenz, belonging to the 
Teutonic Order; Counties of Beilſtein, Lower 
e The Prince of Turn and Taxis, 
Poſtmaſter-general of the Empire, is one of 
the ſtates of this cirele, but his eſtates are 
not ſituated in this circle. 4 1 


6. Circle of Bux 6vn vr. 


SUB-DIVISIONS. 


Formerly 17 provinces of the Netherlands 
| belonged to it; the remaining parts of this 
circle are thoſe provinces which belong at 
preſent to the houſe of Auſtria, viz. Duchies 
of Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, Gueldre; 
counties of Flanders, Hennegau, Namur; 
marquiſate of Antwerp, Malines. 


7. Circle of FRanconia. _ 
 SUB-DIVISIONS. 


The biſhopricks of Bamburg, Wurzburg, 
Eichſtedt, the territory of the great maſter of 
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the Teutonic order, Mergentheim; marqui- 
ſate of Anſpach, Bareuth; counties of 
Schwarzenberg, Wertheim, Hohenlohe, Caſ- 
tell, &c. The Imperial towns of Nuren- 
berg, Rothe ieee 
Woitenbary. ** 5 
ney ' Circle of Sw. BI a: 
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Biſhop fits of Coſtanz and 4 Augtestgl 
abbies Riwangen, Kempten, Lindau, Bu- 
chau, &c. and twenty more; duchy of Wur- 
| temberg; marquiſate of Baaden, prineij a- 
lities of Hohenzollern (the origin of the 
houſe of Pruſſia) Furſtenberg, Oettingen; 
counties of Konigſegg, Baar, Hohenembs, &c. 
and many baronies; twenty Imperial towns, 
the principal of which are: Augſburg, Nord- 
ling, Ulm, Heilbronn, Hall, Reutling, Ge: 


9: Circle of BAVARIA. 


SUB-DIVISIONS. 


The archbiſhoprick of Salzburg; the bi- 
ne of Freiſingen, Paſſau, Regenſburg; 
the provoſty of Bertolſgaden; the abbies of 
St. Emeran, Lower and Upper Munſter; the 
duchy of Bavaria; the upper palatinate, 
Neuburg; the principalities of Sulzbach, 
Leuchten rg; counties of Sternſtein, and 
ſeven others; the Imperial t town of Regenf- 
burg. ö 
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40. Circleof AUSTRIA. 
0,94 See e. 
1. Archduchy of Auſtria, of Long Au; 

tria. 2. Duchy of Stiria. 3. Carinthia. 4 

Carniola. 5. The Auſtrian Friaul, or Go- 

ritia. 6. The Littorale; or the government of 

Trieſte. 7. Tyrol. 8. Upper Auſtria. 9. 
The biſhopricks of Trident or Trent. 10. 

Brixen. '11, Balley, Auſtria. 13. Bal. of 

Belides theſe ten circles, there belong alſo 

to the German empire: 1. The kingdom of 

Bohemia, divided into ſixteen circles. 2. The 

marquiſate of Moravia, divided into five cir- 

cles (both Auſtrian provinces). 43. The 
marquiſate of Luſatia (belonging to the elec- 
tor of Saxony). 4. Sileſia, only the ſmaller 
part of it,  ſubjeR to the houſe of Auſtria, 
belongs at preſent to the Roman empire. 

(For the diviſions of Sileſia conſult the two 

following tables.) 5. The three circles of 

immediate lordſhips or ſignories, called the 
eſtates of the independent and immediate 
knighthood of the empire, viz. 1. that of 

Swabia; 2. of Franconia; 4. of the Rhine; 

they have no vote at the Diet, but are under 

the protection of the empire; each of theſe 
circles, which conſiſt of ſmaller counties, ba- 
ronies, abbies, ſmall towns, &c. has its own 
directots. The Hundſruck belongs to the 
third circle. 6. The lordſhips of Jever, 
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Kni phauſen, Rheda, Mompel ard, Schaven, 
arid twenty-eight more. 7. Some lordſhips, 
which are governed! in common by more 

one ancierit noble family, and which are Gall 
ed, Imme ite Fe 8 fo of Ti bar | 
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FRoOM!the..adrantageons/'fituation--and 
the great extent of Getmany, from the vari- 
ous appearance of the ſoil, the number of 
its mountains, foreſts, and lage ri vers, we 
muſt naturally expect, and we actually find 
an extraordinary variety aud vaſt plenty oi 
vſeful producta. The northern, and ebiefly 
the narth+caft parts, furniſh many ſorts of 
peltry, as ſkins of foxes, bears, ol ves, ſquir- 
rels, lynxes, wild cats, bogrs, &c. the ſouthern 
parta produce excellent wines __ fruits; the 
middle proyinces great plenty of corn, cattle, 
and minerals; Mines have been explored in 
Germany from the earlieſt times, — the 
riches derived from them were in a great 
meaſure the eauſe and the ſupport of the for- 
mer celebrated: trade of the Venetians (See: 
Fiſcher's Eflay on the Trade of the Germans.) 
The Hartz- mountains in Lower Saxony con- 
tain gold, fllwerg copper, lead, iron, zinc, co- 
balt, vitrial, ſulphur, and athes minerals: 
gold, howiever, is found anly in the lower 
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Hartz, to the amount of ſome hundred, du⸗ 
cats; ſilver is coined annually in the upper 
Hartz, to the amount of 600, ooo, or ac- 
cording to other ſtatements, 655,000 dollars : 
and the value of all the minerals of the Hartz 

amounts to near double 22 ſum. - The 


mountains of Upper Saxony are ftill richer; 


they have yielded not leſs than 34, 000 lb. of 
filver annually ; and the famous Saxon cobalt, 
chiefly uſed in making the blue colout called 
ſmalte, is reckoned to be nearly equal 
value to the above quantity of filver. Th 
quantity of iron and lead Germany ſupplies 
is extraordinary: the iron-works and — 
deries of Smalkalden, Iſerlobhe, Herzberg, 
Solingen, &c. are very little inferiot to the 
iron-works in England. Heſſe Caſſel, as 


well as Heſſe Darmſtadt, the ſities of 
Naſſau, and ſome: neighbouring provinces, 
abound in copper, iron, San ITbe Pa- 


latinate is remarkable for its minerals;chiefly 
for its quick<ſilver,” of Which Deuxponts 
alone produces 50000 Ib. a year. The mi- 
nerals of the provinces belonging to the 
houſe of Auſtria; the value of which is re- 
markably great, and thoſe of the Pruſſian 
provinces, neither of which are here ſpoken 
of, will be noticed in the two ſabſequent 
ien: Salt is found in in ſuch 
abundance and ſo great purity; as in few other 
countries. The ſak-works of Salzbourg, in 
the circle of Bavaria, are immenſe; the 
rang yields annually! 760,0001b. I ſhalt 
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not dwell upon thoſe of Swabia, of Allen- 
dorf, Naunbeim, Hall in Upper Saxony, 
Creuznach, Schoenebeck, which are perhaps 
the greateſt ſalt- works that, either now are 
or ever were; but I muſt not omit to take 

notice, that the beſt or pureſt ſalt, we know 
of is that of Lunenburg, in the Hanoye- 
rian dominions. The articles of Jeſs uſe, as 
for, inſtance, topazes, garnets, emeralds, 
cryſtals, do not deſerve any particular men- 
tion; but the fine clay of Upper and Lower 
Saxony, of Heſſe, and the Palatinate, forms a 
very. conſiderable. 558 of commerce, as it 
is uſed in making the porcelaine of Dreſden, 
Berlin, Furſtenberg, Franke nthal.&c. ſuperior 
to all other ſorts of -porcelaine,, except that 
of Japan and China. Pitcoal is found in Sile- 
a, in the circles of Burgundy, and of Weſt. 
pbalia, and in Heſſe. The ſmall biſhopric of 
Liege exports annually to. the. value of near 
109,000. ducats. In other paris plenty of 
fuel is ſupplied by the foreſts, The mineral 
waters of Germany are in high repute, and 
prove conſiderable. articles of trade. The 
eleQorate of Treves gains $0,000 florins au- 
nually by that of Seltze ; the prince of Wal- 
deck 40, ooo dollars by that of Pyrmont. The 
Spa waters produce a revenue of 60,009 
dollars; and thoſe of Aix la Chap lle, Wiſba⸗ 
den, the Schlangenbath, Embs, Nehberg, &c. 
ſums proportioned to their reputation and 


o 
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their ſalutary effects. There are in Germany 
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exceeding fine, materials. for building ; the 
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mountains neat the Rhine furniſh the beft 
baſaltes, and other ſtrong and ufeful forts of 
lava, the greateſt part of which is ſold to the 
Dutch ; the mountains of Saxony and Fran. 
conia contain excellent granite, porphyry, 
and marble quarries. 

Notwithſtanding the northerly ſituation 
of Germany, vines profper in the greateſt 
part of it, viz. in both the circles of the 
Rhine, Swabia, Franconia, Upper Saxony, 
Weſtphalia, Bohemia, and Auſtria, Among 
the German wines, thoſe of the Rhine and 
Swabia claim the firſt rank ; the beſt ſorts 
are that of Hochheim, commonly called old 

hock; that N Rudefheim, and 
Bacharach, Excellent fruits are found 
in great abun this in the ſouthern provinces; 
thus, for inſtance, Lankheim, a fmall village 
in the circle of the Rhine, ſells ſometimes, in 
one year, dried plums to the amount of 
50,000 florins, The apples of Leipzick, &c. 
are a conf} derable article of exportation. To- 
bacco is cultiyated in large quantities : the 
Palatinate, for inſtance, exports to the amount 
of 800,000 florins annually ; Baireuth 50,000 
cwt. of the ſame article. The ric corn 
countries are both Saxonies, Holſtein, Meck- 
lenburg, Bavaria, and Pomerania : Flax and 
hemp are produced chiefly i in Lower Saxony, 
Weſtphalia, and Sileſia. The great value 
of this branch of trade is too well known 
to need any particular mention. In the two 
next tables of the Auſtrian and Pruſſian mo- 
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narchies ſeveral facts will be ſtated, which 
are able to convey a clearer idea of the fer- 
tility and produce of certain provinces of 
Germany. The greateſt} trading towns of 
Germany are at preſent, in general, the Im- 
perial cities, Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, 
Frankfurt on the Main: none of them a 
ſeaport town; yet they are ſituated on large 
rivers, and the three firſt not far from the 
ſea. Formerly theſe three cities commanded; 
in a great meaſure, the trade of all Europe; 
while they were at the head of the famous 
Hanſeatic league; and thongh their preſent 
power and opulence is no longer 1 to their 
influence in former ages, they ſtill may be 
conſidered as the greateſt faQgries or empo- 
riums of Germany. A conſiderable inland 
trade is cartied on at the fairs of Leipzick, 
Brunſwie, Frankfurt on the Oder, and Frank- 
furt on the Main. As to the national 
induſtry, Iſhall obſerye, that there are ſcarce 
any articles of trade, conyenience, and luxury 
not manufactufed in Germany, If the Get- 
mans are inferior to the Engliſh in the ma: 
nufactures of cloth, hardwate, and in the 
articles of luxury, the cauſes muſt perhaps 
entirely be looked for in the political fitua- 
tion of this country: the great number of 
princes, the variety of the forms of govern- 
ment, the different inteteſta and mutual jea- 
loufy of the petty ſtates, ate great checks'on 
the commerce 'and proſperity of the whole. 
Lt ite ant” oops fs, 
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ſums of money, which might be appropriated 
to uſeful purpoſes, and the encouragement 
of induſtry ʒ they keep up a predilection for 
a court and military life among the nobility 
and gentry, and a contempt for the employ- 
ments of a tradeſman and a manufacturer. 
The jealouſy of ſurrounding neighbours can 
y confine the market of a ſmall coun- 

try; whoſe inthuſtty is greater than theirs; 
and the difficulty of obtaining their concur- | 
rence in meaſures of general utility, is fre- 
quently the cauſe why there are ſo few canals 
Tad) good N to en N ani 
. tas Hal c; : TO 
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| Year, 843, Was conne ith France, now 
forms a ſtate by.itſelf, © or may be be eon 
as 2 gombinafion -of — of three — 2 
dred fee independent. of each o- 
ther, but coinpoſing one political body un- 
der an elective * called the emperor of 
| oman emperor. Othe 
ee . Meſſed 117 Plan pro- 

ormexly _parts.of t ru empire, 
h fly ſycceflors the 20 = Rowan 
anncxcd to in 
ee and in uence of the 
ancient reſpect entertained for the Roman 
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name, all the other ſovereigns allow the em- 
peror the firſt rank among the European 
monarchs. Eight princes of the empire, 
called eleQors, a ve be right of cleQing the 
emperor. By a fundamental law, known un- 
der the name of the Golden Bull, the num- 
ber of electors was limited to only ſeven; 
two new electoral dignities have been added 
afterwards, one of which is extinct ſince the 
2 4 1777. The electors are divided into 
eccleſiaſtical and temporal: the eccleſiaſtical 
electors are the following, 1. The archbiſhop 
of Mentz,: great chancellor of the empire, 
and direQor of the eleoral college. In 
conſequence of this. preſidency, he has the 
prerogative, on @ vacancy: of the Imperial 
throne, to give notice of the death of the 
emperor to the ſtates of the empire, to con- 
voke the diet during the interregnum, * 
to proclaim. the new, elected ſucceſſor. a. 
The archbiſhop. of 'Treyes;- great chancellar 

of France and Arelat; adigaity, which, after 
the ſeparation of France from the (empire, 
is merely nominal. 3. The archbiſhop of 
fin great chancellor of Italy, a 'mere 
title alſo,.' The temporal electors are, 4. The 
king or elector of Bohemia, cup- bearer of 
the empergr. 5. The ele dor of the 
nate and Bavaria, great - ſtewardd. 6. Ahe 
 gleQor of Saxony, great-marſhall. . The 
elector of , great-chamberlain. 
8. The eleQor of Bronbvic, (Hanover) ow 

trealares of the empire. nn 
| 2 
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As ſoon as an emperor is elected, he is 
obliged to confirm by oath the capitulation 
he has ſigned, and which is propoſed to him 
by the electors: he engages likewiſe by oath 
to protect the Roman Catholic religion and 
the Holy See. It is not abſolutely neceſſary 
that the emperor ſhould be a Roman Catholic, 
though hitherto no Proteſtant has yet been 
ſeated on the Imperial throne. The prero- 
gati ves the emperor acquires by his acceſſion 
to that dignity, and which are called his 
aſſervata, are chiefly the following: He is 
the ſupreme lord paramount of the Roman 
empire, of whom the princes are ſuppoſed 
to hold their dominions in fee: he has the 
power of calling together the diet, over 
which he preſides in perſon, or by his com- 
miſſary, and of ratifying their refolutions 
by his confirmation. He is the ſupreme 
ee; in whole name juſtice is adminiſtered 
in the high courts of the empire: he can, 
however, exempt the ſubordinate ſtates from 
the juriſdiction of theſe tribunals, by grant- 
ing them the privilege de non appellandb. 
He is the fountain of honour, and has the 
power of conferring titles of nobility, ſuch 
as baron, count, prince, duke, &c. he claims 
the tight of eſtabliſhing poſt- offices all over 
the empire; this right, however, is ſubje to 
ſome limitations; he grants charters to the 
univerſities, and confers academical degrees. 
He is not allowed to raiſe any taxes, nor to 
begin an offenſi ve war, or to conclude a peace, 
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nor to alter any law of the empire without 
the conſent of the diet, which may be con- 
ſidered as the ſupreme power of the German 
empire. The revenues of the emperor are 
at preſent reduced to a very trifling ſum; 
they ariſe chiefly from the contributions of 
ſome Imperial towns, and amount to little 
more than 20, ooo florins. In times of war, 
or other unuſual emergencies, the diet allows 
the emperor extraordinary aids or ſupplies, 
called Roman months, and valued at 50, ooo 
florins each. The diet is compoſed of the 
emperor and of the immediate ſtates of the 
empire; the latter are thoſe individuals or 
ſocieties which ſhare the ſupreme legiſlative 
and executive power of, the confederation, by 
the right of voting in this aſſembly. Since 
the year 1663, the diet, which uſed toaſlem- 
ble formerly at unequal intervals of time, has 
been held, without interruption, to the pre- 
ſent day. The dietꝭexerciſes all the ads of 
ſovereignty, as far as they concern; the in- 
tereſts of the whole confederate political 
body ; it levies taxes, it gives laws, it makes 
war, and. concludes treaties of peace by 
which the whole empire is bound. It, has, 
the power of , conferring this right of parti-, 
cipation in the government, or of voting at 
the diet; and can take it away, by way of 
puniſhment, from ſuch members as have 
violated the public peace. In conſequence; 
of the difference of religion prevailing in the, 
German empire, the ſtates are divided into 
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the Catholic and Proteſtant bodies (Corpus 
Cttholitoruni & Corpus Fuangelirorum ), 
With reſpect to rafik and privilege, they are 
divided into three” colleges : tle Electoral 
college; that of the princes, 'intluding the 
itumediate prelates and counts; ard the col- 
lege of the Imperial cities. Each of theſe 
colleges holds ſeparate deliberations, in which 
the majority of votes decides. That of the 
electots is under the direction of the elector 
of Mentz. The college of the princes is 
ſubdivided into the eccleſiaſtical and temporal 
bench: on the firſt are ſeated thoſe arch- 
biſhops who are not electors, the grand maſ- 
ters of the Teutonic order, and of the order 
of St. John, the archduke of Auſtria, and the 
duke of Burgundy, the biſhops and the pre- 
lates; the latter have no per ſonal but two 
collective votes. The Proteſtant. biſhop of 
Lubeck, and the biſhop of Oſnaburg, when 
a Proteſtant, have a ſeparate bench to them- 
ſelves. On the ſecular bench, the firſt ſeats 
are held by thoſe princes who are related to 
the electors; next to them are ſeated the 
ancient princely families; next, thoſe fami- 
lies, who, in later times, have been raiſed to 
the princely dipnity ; and laſt of all, the in- 
dependent counts of the empire, who have 
only four collective votes. The votes of the 
eccleſiaſtical bench amount to 35, tlioſe of the 
temporal to 65. The colle Kit ene 
cities is divided into two benches, that of the 
circle of the Rhine, and that of the circle of 
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Swabia ; the firſt has 1 ts the laſt 37 votes. 
Thoſe propoſitions, which are to paſs into a 
law of "the empire, muſt be ee to by the 
three colleges; when this is done, they are 
called Reſolutions of the empire (Reichs- 
gutachten.) The reſolutions muſt be: pre- 
ſented to the empe for his confirmation, 
which he has it in his power . give or to 
refuſe; when the con is obtained, 
the reſolations are called As or Statuter-of 
the empire (Reich-ſchlueſfe) and —— 
force of laws. At the conchufion of 
diet, a collection of all the acts pa 
during the ſeſſions, called the Receſs 'of the 
Empire (Receſſus bays cp or mne 
chiede.7 9 afl, 
e laws, or hole which 
ſettle the conſtitution of the empire, are, A. 
Such acts of ehe chet as are of à public” na- 
ture. The moſt remarkable among them ate 
the following 1. The golden bull "(fo called 
on account of the great gold ſeal of the em- 
peror affixed to it); it was publiſhed at the 
diet of Nurnberg in the year 1356, and in 
the reign of Charles IV. It ſettles every thing 
relating to the election and iStociation) f 
the emperor, and the rights of the electors. 
The Latin original is preſerved at Frankfurt 
on the Main. 2. The public peace; a vol- 
lection of regulations for the preſervation: of 
the peace between the members of the et- 
pire. It was caleulated to put a period to 
the feudal diſſenſions which \ haraſſed Ger- 


many in the middle ages. This law was 
pramulgated under Maximilian I. in the year 
1496. 3. The convention of Paſſau in 
1692, and the peace of religion in 1555 by 
which the Proteſtant religion as well as the 
Roman Catholic are acknowledged to be 
eſtabliſhed in the empire. 4. The laſt re- 
ceſs of the empire of 1654, containing ſe- 
veral public acts, which finally ſettle ſeveral 
points incompletely arranged in the Weſt- 
phalian peace. B. The capitulation of the 
emperor, by which the emperor engages 
himſelf to govern according to the laws of 
the empire, and under the conditions and 
reſtrictions impoſed on him by the electors, 
who have the valuable right to check every 
ſtretch of imperial power, or to redreſs 
grievances crept. in, by impoſing new con- 
ditions at the beginning of a new reign, C. 
The- peace of. Weſtphalia, concluded in the 
 year-1649, which ſerves for the baſis of all 
ſubſequent treaties of peace, and, in a great 
-meaſure, for the foundatipn of the preſent 
political ſyſtem of Europe. This 2 
act determines like wiſe, with great preciſion, 
the civil, political, and religious rights of 
each individual ſtate in Germany. 

There are two ſupreme courts of judica- 
ture, which have a concurring juriſdiction in 
the Roman empire: 1. The Imperial Chamber 
(Kammer- gericht) eſtabliſhed in 1495, and 
kept at preſent at Wetzlar, an Imperial city 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine. The em- 
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peror has the right of nominating the. firſt 
judge and the two 8 of this court; 
27 aſſeſſors or counſellors are nominated by 
the ſtates of the empire. 2. The Aulic 
cee depending entirely 
on the emperor, is eſtabliſhed at Vienna, the 
imperial reſidence. It conſiſts of a preſident 
and 18 counſellors, and is divided into a 
noble and a learned bench. 'Seven of the 
members of this council are Proteſtants. 
The judges of the Imperial Chamber receive 
their ſalaries from the ſtates of the empire, 
who have appropriated to their maintenance 
a particular tax (called kammerzieler) which 
amounts annually to about 99,000 florins. 
The judges of the Aulic Council are paid by 
the emperor. In all caſes where the ſtatute 
or fundamental laws of the empire are defec- 
tive, theſe two courts adopt the regulations 
of the Roman law, which is in general in- 
troduced into the German courts of juſtice, 
except where it is limited or ſuperſeded by 
the particular ſtatutes of each ſtate. TO 
both courts appeals may be made from the 
deciſions of the courts of juſtice, or .of the 
ſovereigns of the German ſtates. In cri- 
minal caſes, in matters of religion, and in 
pecuniary lawſuits, in which the conteſted 
property does not exceed the ſum of 400 
rixdollars, the. deciſion of the territorial 
courts or of the ſovereign is final. In theſe 
caſes, however, the party who thinks him- 
ſelf aggrieved, by a ſentence, is allowed. to 
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fubmit the deciſion, given by the judges of 
his own country, to the examination of the 
juridical faculty of one or more impartial 
German univerſities, by which the decree 
may be confirmed or reverſed. In the do- 
minions of the electors and other princes, 
who are exempted from appeals to the ſu- 
preme courts of the empire, courts of ap- 
peal are eſtabliſhed (Ober- appellations Ge- 
richt) in which the decrees of the courts of 
juſtice, eſpecially in cauſes between the ſove- 
reign and the ſubject, may be reviſed, and if 
exceptionable, may be ſet aſide. 6 
The ftates of the empire, conſidered in 
their ſeparate capacity, enjoy ſovereign power 
in their reſpective dominions, limited onl 
by the laws before- mentioned, and the juril. 
diction of the Imperial courts, from which, 
howe ver, the chief among them are exempted. 
The conſtitution of the different ſtates is 
ry different; moft of them are governed 
by ſingle perſons, as the electorates, princi- 
palities, counties, &c. and fome have a re- 
publican form of government, as the Impe- 
rial cities. As to the exerciſe of power, the 
ſovereigns are limited by the ſtates of their 
countries, who muſt give their conſent to 
taxes, and to new laws; and who may ap- 
peal to the high courts of the empire, or to 
the courts of appeal within their own coun- 
try, in caſe of any difference between them 
and the ſovereign. ' In extreme caſes, the 
ſtates may lay their complaints before the 
E 
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diet. This mode of redreſſing grievances, 
provided by the conſtitution of the Getman 
empire, at à time when no ſtanding armies 
were yet kept, is, it muſt be ownet, of lit- 
tle avail in ſtates where military power is 
preponderant; yet it is a very effectual check 
on the tyranny, of petty ſovereigns. The 
electors poſſeſs fome conſiderable political ad- 
vantages, beſides the right of electing the 
emperor; their concurrence and conſent is 
neceſſary to the emperor, whenever he de- 
clares war or concludes treaties; they have 
a patticular confederation among themſelves, 
called the Electoral Union, they claim the 
honours allowed to kings, and their ambaſ- 
ſadors in foreign courts are in poſſeſſion of 
the next rank after thoſe of 4 With 
regard to foreign countries, each indepen- 
dant German ſovereign has the right of en- 
tering into treaties, or engaging in wars with 
them, provided it does not affect the peace of 
the whole empire, or of any other ſtate of it. 
The government of moſt of the Imperial cities 
is a mixture of Democracy and Ariſtocracy. 
The beſt governed among them are Ham- 
burg, Lubeck, and Frankfurt; in others, 
eſpecially in Nurnberg, a rigorous oligarchy 
/ T 
The power of the two greateſt potentates 
of Germany, whoſe religious and political 
intereſts are oppoſite, is at preſent pretty 
equally balanced. For though Auſtria is 
certainly in itſelf ſuperior in ſtrength to 


Pruſſia, yet the combination of the latter, 
with the mightieſt princes in Germany, gives 
it a ſufficient weight to counterbalance that 
ſuperiority ; and it is the intereſt of France 
to keep up this oppoſition in the empire, 
rather than to unite with Auſtria, as the 
predominance of the latter would prove dan- 
gerous to that kingdom, whoſe greatneſs is 
in a great meaſure owing to the diviſions of 
Germany. It may not be improper to ob- 
ſerve, that the connections of ſome parts of 
Germany with foreign countries, under one 
ſovereign, though they ſeemed to promiſe an 
acceſſion. of power to theſe provinces, have 
commonly proved diſadvantageous, involving 
Germany in wars and calamities which would 
otherwiſe not have reached it. Thus, for 
inſtance, the connection of Hungary with 
Auſtria has been the cauſe of ſeveral blood 
wars with the Turks; that of Poland with 
Saxony, and that of England with, Hanover, 
have proved no leſs prejudicial to Germany, 
than to the countries thus united with it. 


ARMY or TE EMPIRE. 
THERE is, properly ſpeaking, no ſtand- 


ing army of the empire; but in time of war 
the ſtates of the empire muſt furniſh their 
reſpective quotas of ſoldiers, according to an 
agreement made in the year 168 1. At pre- 
ſent the army of the empire, when complete, 
muſt amount to 28,000 infantry and 12,000 
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| cavalry. The quotas for the different circles 
| are regulated as follows: | 
| | nb Infantry. Cavalry. g 
Circle of Auſtria... - ; F 
——— Burgundy - 2707 —1 21 
— — Bavaria — 1494 OO - 
| Franconia  1902—— 989 
- Swabia 27071321 
-------- Lower Rhine . 2707----- 600 y 
-------- Upper Rhine 2853-7, 491 | 
-------- Weſtphalia 2707-1321 
-------- Upper Saxony 2707——132 
——— Lower Saxony, , 27071321 


EN Total 27,9981 1,997 B. 


* Fx oy million of florins ſhould be 
neceſſary to be raiſed for the war and for the 
— the d the ſhares. of this ſum 


land thus: 

7 „enge * 
Circle of Auſtria — 306, 390-20 
Burgundy — 186, 360—15 


—— Bavaria 91,261 5 
— Franconia 113,481——25 
. Swabia 156, 360——15 
—.— Lower Rhine — 105,654 —— 5 
——— Upper Rhine  104,411—-39 

—— Weſtphalia 156,360——15 


— Upper Saxony 156,360—15 
——-— Lower Saxon 1 56,360—-15 


— — 


Total 1,499,999 40 


— —— . 


— 
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51 NC E the year 1555, the three follow. 


' denominations of Chriſtians are the 
eſtabliſhed Teligions of the empire: the Ro- 
man Catholic, the Lutheran, and Calviniſt, 
generally called the reformed religion. The 
firſt prevails in the South of German the 
Lutheran in the North, and the LES 
near the Rhine. In the. ſubſequent civil 
wars, of which religious bigotry was the 
prificipal cauſe, the rig hts of theſe rival re- 
ligions, as eſtabliſhed y the religious peace 

1555, had, undergone great alterations 
whenever the provinces had changed maſ- 
ters; and the confuſion ariſing from the 
claims of the oppteſſed parties, aud from the 
encroachments of the victorious, was be- 
come extreme. It was at length ſettled by 
the peace of Weſtphalia, that the religion 
of the different ſtates ſhould remain as' it 
had been in the year 1624, which is, on 
that account, called the definitive year, 2 — 
zormatis. According to this agreement, 
ſovereign is obliged to leave each of theſe 
religions, eſtabliſhed, or toferateg, or ex- 
cluded, .asthey were at that p x; yet the 
right of Soirefting abuſes in the public 
worſhip, was reſerved to him. The Jews 
ate tolerated throughout the empire. There 
are likewiſe in the empire ſectaries of all the 
denominations mentioned under the article 


11 


r 
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of the European religions. The Roman 
Catholic church acknowledges the ſupremacy 
of the pope; and in conſequence of an agree» 
ment between the Germanic church and the 
Holy See, the latter acquired the right of 
confirming. all the prelates of the empire, 
Their ſuperior clergy conſiſts of eight arch- 
biſhops, forty biſhops, and many abbots; 
ſome of whom, as well as moſt of the arch- 
biſhops and biſhops, are ſovereign princes. 
There is a very great number of Roman 
Catholic convents, and ſeveral commanderies 
of the knights of the Teutonic Order, as 
well as of the Order of St. John. The 
grand - maſters of theſe Orders muſt be Ro- 
man Catholic noblemen ; the reſidence of the 
firſt is Mergentheim, in Franconia; that of 
the latter is Heiterſheim, in the circle of the 
TEAMS... - e e 

Ihe Proteſtant clergy is governed by a flem- 
blies, called Conſiſtories, under the controul 
of the ſovercign of each ſtate. It is com- 
pofed of ſuperintendents- general, who are 
commonly members of the Conſiſtory, ſuper- 
intendents or inſpectors, and miniſters of the 
pariſhes, All the Roman Catholics, or the 
Aa CN holicorum, is under, the direction 
of the dene of Mentz the Corpus Evan- 
gelicorum,, or the Proteſtants, under the di- 
recon o be eleQor of Saxony. Theſe 
ditectors manage the concerns-of religion at 
the diet. To balance the rights and in- 
fAluence of the Catholics and Proteſtants, 


” 
: 
, 
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of which the former have a raajority of vates 
on the diet, the ſtates of cither party have 
the right of ſeceſſion (jus eundi in partes). 
In conſequence of this right, the Proteſtants 
or Catholics, if they are afraid that their in- 
tereſts, as a body, might be affected by a 
majority of votes, may come to a ſeparate 
reſolution, agreed upon amongſt themſelves, 
which cannot be annihilated by the ordinary 
manner of voting; and by this means they 
can defeat any attack upon their Wie! 
and political rights. | 


GENERAL REMARKS.” 


T HE German empire, when 035 
as one ſingle power or ſtate, at the head 
of which the emperor ſtands, . is, of no 
great political conſequence in' Europe, be⸗ 
cauſe, from the inequality and weak con- 
nection of its parts, and the different na- 
ture of their government, from the inſigni- 
ficancy of its ili-compoſed artny, and above 
all, from the' different views and intereſts of 
its maſters, it is next to impoſſible its force 
ſhould be united, compact, and uniform. 
There are, however, in this empire two po- 
tentates entitled to rank en the firſt de- 
cCiding powers of Europe; an ace 
power of Germany, in ſome ſenſe, is ſu 
rior to that of any European country. The 
number of ſoldiers in the ſervice of all the 
German princes amount to 500,000, even 
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after deducting ftom the Pruffan army. 


45,000 men for the prayanges not bel . 
to the. German empire, and , Oo men of 
the Auſtriat nN for tha kingdom of Hun- 
gary and thb Italian dominions of Auſtria; 
The actual revenues of tha German Rates. 
(excluſive; of the kingdqm of Pruſſia, and 
the Auſtrian daminioms not belonging to 
Germany) amount _— to near 100 mil- 
lions of dollars, or near 18,090,000 |: ſterl- 
ing. Conſidering the cheapn eſs, of victuals 
ng hin Ge parts of Germany, this 
ſam; is-xeally-- aſtoniſhing, yet the effects of 
ſo much: national wealth is much leſs per- 
ceptibley han it would be in France or Eng- 
| nds where a large metropalis. would; col- 
ect it, as it were, into a focus, and aſſiſt its 
circulation throughout the provinces. Ger- 
many neither has, nor can have, properly 
ſpealkiniz 4 capital, while it ag ne 10 
ſo great a number of ſov | 
The Germans can boaſt, of a greater nym- 
ber of uſeful diſcoveries and invemions in 
arts and ſciences, than any other European 
nation. It would be eaſy to enumerate nearly 
one hundred of them, without filling, — 
liſt with mere improvements in machines and 
mechanical arts. Improvements of this fort. 
are greatly facilitated. by a. concurrence; of 
favourable citcumſtances, ſuch as an adyan- 
tageous ſituation for commerce, long ale 
uninterrupted peace, girat and eaſy iaflux 
of wealth, and the 1 increaſe 
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of luxury. An open and extenſive market 
for the productions of manufacturing 
induſtry, and the frequent- calls of luxury 
for 1 new-i wants, 
mu the arts; /ithe- lattes affiſt cach other 
Qing-their reſpective inſtruments, 
abt > afford — ities for ingenious 
combinations of mechaniſm. In a country, 
whoſe commerce is confined: by natural and 
political Ry — the reward of genius 
and induſtry is not always opulence and 
; lendour, the * character ſhares with 
nce alone the claim to a number of im- 
— inventions, ſome of which have been 
productive of the principal revolutions of 
modern life. Literature and the ſciences, are 
arri ved in Germany at a very high degree of 
eminence, both with reſpect to univerſality 
and ſoldity. Wichin theſe fifty years their 
improvements have been rapid and aſtoniſh- 
ing. The German la — 5 has been greatly 
cultivated and enriched with many excellent 
compoſitions in all branches of Wollte and 
uſeful terature, Which have been marked 
with the applauſe, and tranſlated into the 
languages of 'neig hbonring nations; Many 
branches of uſeful knowledge, hitherto con- 
fined to partieulaf claſſes of men; and diffi- 
cult to be acquired; have been reduced to a 
ſcientiſſc form in 8 ; they form in- 
9 parts of polite education, and 
publicly taug taught in the univerſitirs. The 
pn of - trades and * arts, the 
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principles of private and publie œcoOmy, 
of internal adminiſtration, and the ſcience 
of finances; the knowledge of the political 
ſituation, reſources and wealth of every ſtate, 
ha ve been added to the eſtabliſhed liſt of aca 
demical ſciences, and they employ the talents 
of a great number of writers, under the 
name of Technology, Oeconomy, Scene 
of Finances, and Statiſtic. > 
Many other ſciences have undergone con- 
ſiderable changes. Their principles have 
been more thoroughly inveſtigated, their 
proper limits aſſigned; they have received 
great improvements with reſpect to metho- 
dical arrangement and practical utility. The 
ſcience of education has experienced a total 
and moſt advantageous revolution. In no 
other oountty this important ſcience is ſo 
univerſally and ſo ſucceſsfully attended to; 
nor can any country boaſt of ſo many in- 
ſtitutions of education: Upwards of 50 
writers, poſſeſſed of laudable zeal and great 
abilities, aſſiſted by practical experience, and 
encouraged by ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt 
patriotic ſovereigns, have for ſoine years paſt 
applied their talents entirely to the improve- 
ment of the method of inſtructing, and to 
the eſtabliſhing of inſtitutions, lated to 
promote the happineſs of future generations. 
The beneficial labours of theſe men extend 
to the loweſt ranks of ſociety. Several 
country-ſchools are eſtabliſhed, in which this 
numerous and valuable claſs of people are 
I 2 
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inſtructed in religion, in the duties of their 
ſtation, and the proper uſe of their reaſon; 
and where they are brought up in habits of 
induſtry, which attach them to their ſitua- 
tion in life. The great plan theſe friends of 
mankind purſue, is to render education, ſo 
long neglected by ſtateſmen, an eſſential part 
of — politics. They inculcate the ne- 
ceſſity of beſtowing no lefs pains on the for- 
mation of active habits, the early impreſſion 
of religious and moral principles, the deve- 
lopement of the bodily and mental powers, 
by the eaſieſt and moſt natural ſteps, the 
preſervation of the health of . g people, 
than on their progreſs in ela cal and ſcien- 
ine knowledge. 

The progreſs of the Gene in natal 
philoſophy and mathematics is'better known 
abroad; than their: progreſs in metaphyſics 
and divinity, whieh haas, at leaſt; kept pace 
with the former. The general taſte for lite- 
ratutre and ſcientiſic enquiry, : which: is the 
bent the genius and the induſtry of the na- 
tion has taken, in conſequence of the ſin- 
gular political conſtitution, has diffuſed a 
vaſt maſs of knowledge through Germany, 
eſpecially through its northern parts. In 
theſe. provinces the number of literati is ex- 
| ceedingly great; they may be ſaid to form a 

particular republic of letters, diſtinguiſhed 
by liberality of manners, by a conſiderable 
degree of independence, and a very percepti- 
ble influence on the government of the ſtates, 
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by the direction of the publig:opinion,: The 
number of ers wot in the German empire, 
and in the ne gh bbouring, countries, eſpecially- 
in the wore Europe, her here the German 
language has an extenſiye Circulation, 1 
large enough to encourage the publication of 

no. leſs than 5000 annual. literary produc- 
tions, . of which” two thirds art original per- 
formances, and one⸗- third. tranſlations frem 
other Languages. . It is true, Abis rage of 
writing and of reading has 1 diſadvan- 
tages; among Which, the, publication of a 
great number of wretched, books is one of 
the moſt conſpicuous. Vet theſe are either 
calculated for. a; particular: public, or they 
are ſoon 1 Vin the oblivion they deſerve; 
while, on the other ſide, the beneficial. con- 
ſequences, reſulting from this. univerſal ap- 
plication. to literature are: greatly preponde- 
rant. Beſides the obvious adyantages of de- 

ſtroying ignorance and prejudice, of . 
ing liberality of ſentiment, it keeps up the 
connection, otherwiſe, not ſufficiently bind- 
ing, between the different parts of the em- 
pire, it excites a ſpirit of emulation, it in- 
ſpires a ſalutary dread to ſovereigns to com- 
mit ſuch actions as might draw public cen- 
ſure upon them, it acquaints the different 
_ claſſes of men with their rights, and gives 

energy to the voice and the complaints of the 
public. The ſciences in Germany appear in 
no unimportant point of view, when conſi- 
dered as the means of affording a comfort. 
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able ſubſiſtence to an aftoniſhing 


oF) number of 
People em in teaching, or in writi 
an the e and to any thouſands & 
-ppper-mapuſaQtrers, printers, and book- 
Fele The book-trade is no where equally 
1 important; ät the Leipziek fair books are 
feld and Se fo the, value of ſeveral 


; hundred | ane 
Fhere are 38 hniverfities i in Germany, of 
which 19 deiang to the Proteſtants, and 17 
to the Roman Datholics; though the latter 
. ought to have many more, -confidering the 
— — of theit numbers to tſe of the 

oteſtants, which is as two to one. Of all 
the German inſtitutions of education, the 
univerſities are ftill the moſt faulty, conſi- 
dering the wants of our age; yet moſt of 
the Proteſtant univerſities in Germany are 
the leaſt exceptionable inſtitutions of that kind 
in Europe. The number of literary and 
feientiſical ſocieties, public libraries, acade- 
mies of arts, collections of pictures, mili- 
tary academies, &c. is greater in Germany 
than 1 m any other country. | 
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i HAND BU OH der Geſchichte der 
Preuſſiſchen Staaten. Manual of the 
Hiſtory and Geog. of the Pruffian 
Dominions, by M. Batzko, 1784. 
(German.) 

2. Bemerkungen eines Reiſenden durch die Pr. 
Staaten. Obſervations on the Pruffian 
States, by a Traveller, 2 vols. 

3. Naturgeſchichte von Oft und Weſt Preuſſen. 
Natural Hiſt. of Eaſt and WIA Pruſſia. 
Berlin, 1783. 

4. Count Hertzberg on the Population of 
States, eſpecially the Pruſſian State ; 
and by the ſame, On the Riches of States 
and the Balance of Power, tranſlated. 
Lond. 1786. 8vo. 

5. Lier der Cameral und Polizeyrechte 
in Deutſchland. Inſtitutions of the Laws 
of the Revenue and Police in Germany, 
eſpecially in the Pruſſian States, by M. 
Fiſcher 1785. 

6. Memoire ſur les Produits du Regne Ani- 
mal de la Monarchie Pruſſienne, par M. 
de Heynitz. Berlin, 1786. 
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7. Beſchreibung des Preuſfiſchen Pomern. Ac- 


count of the Pruſhan Pomerania, by 
M. Brugman, 1769. 

8. Beſchriebung der Chur Brandenburg. Ac- 
count of the Electorate pf Branden- 
burg, by M. Beckman, 1750. -* 

g. Topography of Pruſſia, by M. Goldbeck, 
1785. (German,) 
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WEALTH ax» COMMERCE. 
THE different provinces of. the Pruſſian 


monarchy are by no means equal to one 
another with reſpe&t to fertility and the 
articles of their produce. The kingdom of 
Pruſſia, being the moſt northern part of the 
monarchy, is rich in corn, timber, manna- 
graſs, flax and peltry of all ſorts, and exports 
theſe articles. Amber is exported annually, 
to the value of 20,000 dollars. Pruflia wants 
ſalt, and has no metals but iron. The 
profits of its fiſheries are conſiderable. (See 
Bock's Natural Hiſtory of Prutha). Sileſia 
has ſilver, lead, tin, and iron; but its mines 
are ſtill in an infant Rate: it has likewiſe a 

great plenty of pit-coal, different ſorts of 
falt, precious ſtones, and quarries of excel- 
lent frec- ſtone. The ſheep and goats of this 
proyince are remarkably good, Of vegetables 
it produces large quantities of madder, ſome 
tobacco, wine, and corn ſufficient for the 
conſumption of this province. The Marche 
of Brandenburg has excellent ſheep, 1imber, 
flax, filk, ſaltpetre, allum, and a very fine 
fort: of clay, uſed in the china manufacture. 

Pomerania exports timber, cattle, and corn. 

(See Brugman's Deſcription of Pomerania.) 
Halberſtadr and Magdeburg are remarkable 
| for « corn and ſilk, and Weltphalia * corn 
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and minerals“. The provinces of Weſt- 
halia have iron, calamine, pit-coal, and 
ſome lead and copper (Heinitz). | The in- 
duſtry of the Pruſſian nation, 'enconraget 
chiefly by the late king, the wonder of our 
age, is at preſent ſo great, that not only 
1,200 veſſels, and 12, Odo ſeamen are em- 
ployed, in the maritime ptovinces, where 
trade was formerly at a very low ebb, no 
more than 500 fiſhermen being em ployed 3 in 
the herring fiſhery, but that th e produce of 
the mines is made to amount to 1,400,000 
dollars, and gives bread to go, oo 5 Re 
The ſum accruing to the Ring from the 
mines amount to $00,000 dollars, and the 
profits of private proprietors to 500,000 
dollars: Before the commencement of the 
late reign, Pruſſia, (according to Count 
Herzberg) had but a few filk manufactures: 
at preſent they employ upwards of 5; 00 
hands; and tlie value of goods manufactured, 
amounts to 2, ooo, ooo dollars annually, one 
fourth of which is exported. © Of yo, oo lb. 
of raw filk, required for this mapauiiire 
13,432 lb. are produced in the Pruſſian do- 
minions. Large water-mills are erected for 
2 25 ſilk, wool and thread. 2 articles 


to Spain and ſly, a and woollens to the value 


-* De Heinitz Memoire ſur les Produits de Regne Mineral 
de la Monarchie Pruſſienne. Berlin, 1786. 4to. 


„ . 


of 4 millions, ſome of which finds its way 
even to China, through Ruſſia. Eaſtern 
Pruſſia exports, * y, 100,000 ſtein of 
flax, 10, ooo ſtein of hemp, beſides ſome 
thouſand tons of flax and hemp-feed: Weſt 
Pruſſia exports linen thread to the value of 
500,000. dollars, and 49, ooo ſtein of flax. 
(See Bock's Nat. Hiſt.) The iron works 
and founderies of the county of Mark bring 
into circulation about one million of dollars. 

Theſe articles added to the timber and corn 
of Brandenburg and Pomerania, each of 
which articles is exported to the value of one 
million of dollars; to the flax and timber of 
Pruſſia, and to the important Poliſh trade 
carried on by the way of Koeni „Memel, 
Elbing, Dantaick, and Stettin, turn the ba- 
lance of trade conſiderably i in favour of the 
Pruſſian dominions. There are in all about 
123, ooo hands employed i in the manufactures 
of cloth, ſilk, linen, leather, &c. The manu- 
facture of porcelaine employs 5, ooo people. 
The cotton manufacture, with reſpect to the 
fineneſs and beauty of its goods, is one of 
the beſt in Europe. (Beſides the above, there 
are many manufaQures of glaſs, white lead, 
hard-ware, vitriol, allum, paper; ſugar, to- 
bacco, &c. The number of people working 
in the principal manufactures of Pruſſia, is 
upwards of 165,000, and the produce of 
their induſtry is eſtimated at upwards of 30 
millions of dollars. The ſmall manufaQures « 
of ſtarch, allum, vinegar; bleached wax, 
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tobacco pipes, arms, tapeſtry, gloves, are 

not included in this calculation, yet they 
produce many millions of dollars. At Emb- 
den an Eaſt-India Company __ .. eſta- 
— ow n nn 


In 1 224,431 men, ben rt viz 


Infantry; ."Eavalry<c 014 

In the March - 46,488 4.187 
In Pruſſia 33,947 12,229 
In Pomerania 12,670 8,430 
In Magdeburg Why 3,790 


In Weſtphalia | 1,3,990 Sp 
In Sileſia 0,1698 13,860 


(1735) gp. See Zuſtand der Preufs. 
Armee, 1785. 


A Berlin there i is an Beole Militaire; 400 
a Ichool for cadets : each regiment bay” its 
court of juſtice. om 


. * % hed 


2 


Upwards M a millidas af datiert 
According to Buſching only 21 millions, 


From the Electorate or March 

of Brandenburg = 6 1 millions 
From Pruſſia - + 4 3 
From Pomerania = 2 


From Magdeburg, and Hal- GE 0 
berſtadt 2 e Sans 

From Weſtphalia _ + - 2 

From Sileſia e 588: : 


9 ,ẽ 3 Star. Ve. 


. +* 234 9 11 


* D-- Ds 


According to Bus on I N 6: 


Pomerania — f --- - - 2,0009000 


_ Pruſſia — — | _ 4,000,000 
Sileſia | | "> 4 4,500,000 
March of Brandenburg | >. tt 488 800 
Ma gdeburg 4 PBL IS I ,400,000 
Halberſtadt — 500, oo 
Cleve, Mark, and Moeurs 1,000,000 
Minden and Ravenſberg 900,000 
Oſtfrieſland — — 900,000 


18,500,000 
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GENE RAL R EMAR 8 
Tas preſent flouriſhing 2 of Pruffia, 


a, country by no means remarkable for its 
natural riches, is an aſtoniſhing proof of what 
a- ſingle great man is able to effect, who 
unites — ſtrength of genius with 
laborious and perſe vering activity. This 


monarchy reſembles a very: complicated ma- 


chine, which, by its ingenious and admirable , 
conſtruction, produces the greateſt effects 
with: the greateſt caſe, but in which the yield» . 
ing of a wheel, or the relaxation of a ſpring, 
will put a ſtop to the motion of the whole. 

The united effects of flouriſhiug finances, of 
prudent cronomy, of accuracy. — diſpatch 
in every branch of adminiſtration, and of a 
formidable military ſtrength, have given to 
this ſtate ſuch a conſequence, that the tran- 


quillity and ſecurity, not only of Germany, 
but of all Europe, depend in a great mea- 
ſure on the politics of the Pruſſian cabinet. 
The adminiſtration of juſtice is likewiſe ad- 


mirably ſimplified and executed with unpa- 
hy eng quickneld, Upon the whole, the 
reign of Frederick the Great may, indeed, be 
conſidered as the moſt ſpecious argument in 
favour of monarchical government. Im- 
provements have been made in one ſingle 


reign, which, in a country where the gore 


ing powers. are leſs united and more limited 
would have required - _ ages. and the 


| 
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moſt fa vourable circumſtances. Difference 
of religion in à ſtate, is commonly the cauſe 
of many diſturbances: under the late king, 
all profeſſions of faith lived peaceably toge- 
ther, becauſe the eſtabliſned religion, which 
is the reformed, had no power to oppreſs 
thoſe of a different perſuaſion. Roman Ca- 
tholics and Jews are very numerous in the 
Pruſſian dominions; they enjoy the moſt 
petfect freedom in the exerciſe of their reli- 
ion. Pena © entimze, LIE 
£ The progreſs of arts and ſciences, and 
eſpecially elegant literature, have made during 
the reign of this great man, is very conſi- 
derable. It is 'n&' more than about 40 years 
ago, that the Germans, though great pro- 
ficients in every branch of ſcientific know- 
ledge, paid proper attention to the reſine- 
ment of their taſte and the cultivation of 
their language. Vet ſuch is the application 
peculiar to the Germans, and ſo well were 
they prepared for every ſpecies of compoſition; 
by their intimate acquaintance with the beſt 
ancient and modern writers of all nations, 
that having once laid aſide the faſhion of wri- 
ting in Latin, they were able to enumerate 
in a ſhort period many excellent poets and 
elegant writers in their native language. This 
is the more to be wondered at, as the late 
king of Pruſſia, greatly negleRed in his edu- 
cation, and afterwards conſtantly ſurrounded 
by foreigners, was unacquainted with, and 
indifferent to the energy and copiouſneſs of 


, 
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his own language, and to the progreſs his 
countrymen made in taſte and compoſition. 
He had, however, the merit of encouraging 
the ſciences and ſome branches of literature; 
and ſuch is the connection betiveen the dif- 
ferent branches, that if ſome of them are 
patronized by great and powerful men, all 
the other branches will partake of the ani- 
mating influencdge. 
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AUSTRIAN MONARCHY. 


" "AUTHORITIES. 


1.STATISTISCHE Beſchreib. der Oeft- 
reichiſchen Niederlande. Political Ac 
count of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
by Mr. Crome, 1785 (German.) 

2. Briefe uber die Handlung von Ungarn. 
Letters on the Commerce and Na viga- 
tion of Hungary & Slavonia, at Prague, 
1783 (German.) 

3. Vom Commerz der Oeſtreichiſchlen Staaten. 
Eſſay on the Commerce of the Auſtrian 
Monarchy, by Mr. Schweighofer. Vien- 
na, 1781 (German.) 

4. Geog. Beſchreibung von Ungarn, &c. Geo- 
graphical Account of Hungary, by Mr. 
Windiſh, 1780 (German.) 

5. Travels by Mr. Gercke, 1785 (German. ) 

6. Phyſicaliſche Erdbeſchreibung von Krain. 
Natural Geography of Carniola. Leipz. 
1778, (German.) | 

7. Abriſs der Phyficaliſchen Beſchaffenheit der 
Oefterreichſchen Staaten. Account of the 
Natural Productions of the Auſtrian 


States, by Mr. Hermen, 1784 (Germ.) 
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8, Hiftor. & Geogr. Beſchreibung von Slavo- 
nien. Hiſtorical and Geographical Ac- 
count of the Kingdom of Sclavonia and 
the adjoining Provinces, by M. de 

Taube, 47 (German.) ; 

9. Ge -ſchickte Tranſalpiniſchen Daceny. 
5 Hiſtory of Tranſalpine Dacia, by 
Mr. Sulzer. Vienna, 1781, 8yo. : 

10. Staats Anzeigen. Political Intelligence, 
by M. de Luca, a Periodical Paper. 
(German.) | 

11. Triefter Weltcorreſpondent. The Univer- 
ſal Correſpondent of Trieſte, a Periodi- - 
cal Paper. | 
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is Kane any valuable pr 
to be met I in them. : * L 
and exports flax, woot, hides, ſkins, ops, 
iron, ſteel, An, 86 alt, vitriol, brimſtone, 


"—— ws 


T as HYD of \he Anftrian mo- 


narchy art not only vourably ſituated 
as to climate, but the may be reckoned 


among the moſt fertile in Europe, There 
ct which is not 
Bohemia produces 


allum, garnets, and other precious ſtones ; it 
mports falt, wine, ſilk, cotton, ſpices, &c. 
—— the whole, the value of exports ex- 
ceeds that of wo millions 
of florins. Sileſia exports large quantities 
of linen, and Moravia has a great number 
of manufactures of all ſorts, chiefly of cloth, 
pms produce of which amounts to the value 
of 13 millions of florins Auſtria is cer- 
tainly one of the moſt fertile A of 
The lower diviſion of it pro- 


duces apwards of 60,000 cwt. of ſalt, ms 4 


4 millions of florins, the expences of the 
works not exceeding one million. The ſaf- 


| fron of this province is remarkably. good. 
The woollen manufaQure at Lintz is very 


conſiderable, and employs upwards of 25,000 
people. There are befides many other ma- 
nufactures, viz. of glaſs, of hardware, &c. 


The art of making iron- wire is carried to 


— — — 


ſuch a degree of perfection, that 6130 fifh- 


hooks, worth 26 florins, are made of half 


— 
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an ounge of metal. Auſtria produces 
2,000,000, eymers of wine, of which a great 
part is exported. The, exports of Lower 
Auſtria to the Levant, are computed at ſix 
millions; but the imports, conſiſting of the 
articles of cotton, goats or camel hair, ſpices 
and coffee, at nine millions. The diftrit 
comprehending the provinces of Stiria, Ca- 
rinthia, and Carniola, called by the German 
geographers Interior Auſtria, is famous for 
its minerals. Beſides ſome gold, upwards of 
looo lb. of ſilver, 300, coo Ib. of quickſilver, 
one million cwt. of iron, 1 5, ooo cwt. of 
ſalt, 1500 ct. of ſalt-· petre, and great quan- 
tities of lead, copper, vitriol, cobalt, brim- 
ſtone, are the produce of theſe rich mines. 
In Carniola the linen 'manufaQuures produce 
to the value of 400,000 florins of that article. 
The center of the Auſtrian trade is the har- 
bour of Trieſte, declared a free port by the 
preſent emperor, who is deſirous to eſtabliſh 
there an, Eaſt-India company, Here is the 
market to which all the European nations 
reſort for the productions of the Auſtrian 
dominions. The province of Tyrol has alſo 
rich mines; it produces wine, and has ma- 
nufactures of glaſs, leather, and filk, Lom- 
bardy, the population of which is prodigious, 
produces vaſt quantities of ſilk, io the amount 
of 4, soo, coo florins. It exports alſo corn 
and rice for co, ooo, linen for 400, ooo, 
cattle and horſes for 1,500,000 florine. All 
the various articles of produce, ſcattered 
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through: the other provinces, are found 
united, and in a much greater proportion, in 
the kingdom of Hungary, which, if it was 
not too thinly peopled, would be the richeſt 
country of Europe. It produces annually 
25, o00 Ib. of ' filyer, containing gold. In 
1779, the mines of Schemnitz and'Cremnitz 
yielded 1215 lb. of gold. The gold-waſh of 
the Bannat yields upwards of 1000 ducats. 
It is ſuppoſed, that Hungary and Tranſyl- 
vania together produce gold and filver to the 
value of , ooo, ooo florins annually, 34, ooo 
cwt. of copper, beſides iron, quickſilver, ſalt, 
and marble. The value of the mines of the 
Auſtrian monarchy is computed to amount 
to 19,000,000 florins. It is well known 
that Hungary produces an incredible quan- 
tity of excellent wines, the moſt delicious of 
which is the famous Tokay. If ſeveral ſorts 
of the Hungarian wines could be longer 
kept, and if the duties on them, and the ex- 
pences of carriage were not ſo very high, the 
riches accruing from them to this country 
would be immenſe. Among the other va- 
luable productions of Hungary, we ſhall 
mention hemp, flax, and even cotton, barilla, 
rice, and tobacco. In 1999, there were ex- 
ported from Trieſte 100,759 lb. of ſnuff, and 
upwards of 4,000,000 Ib. of tobacco in 
leaves, excluſive of 2, 500, oo lb. exported 
from Fiume and Buhary. This province, 
rich in every teſpect, ſells every year 150,000 
head of live cattle, and 40, o00 hogs. Gal- 
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licia, beſides abounding in other minerals, is 
famous for its immenſe ſalt-works at Wie- 
litzka. This mine of ſalt-rock has been 
worked theſe 600 years paſt; it extends, ac- 
cording to Mr. 7 about 669 feet in 
length, 1115 in breadth, and 743 in depth. 
It yielded to the crown of Poland, to which 
it belonged till 1773, a revenue of three mil- 
lions and a half of Poliſh florins annually; 
it has been ceded to the emperor by the late 
treaty of partition. The quantity of alt 
dug out. every year amounted ſome years apo 
to 700,000 wt. The ſalt-works of Sambor 
and Bochnia are alſo very rich, they yield 
falt to the value of one million of florins. 
The few preceding facts ſhew clearly the 
value of theſe provinces: When population 
' ſhall be increaſed and manufactures eftabliſh- 
ed, in proportion to the natural riches of 
the country, the wealth of the Auſtrian mo- 
narchy promiſes to be ſu 1 to that of 
any nation in Europe. t preſent there is 
a great want of navigable canals and other 
conveniences for inland commerce. Man 
of the ſpontaneous productions are not ful. 
ficiently attended to, as for inſtance, Oil. 
The Auſtrian Netherlands have been long 
famdus for their fiſheries, corn, madder, pe. 
flax of a ſuperior fineneſs, of which the Bra- 
bant lace is made, which brings a good deal 
of money i into — | 
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| ; 8. Pons! t 

One: busdred and eleven millions of leite T 

St. T.); according to Schloezer only 841 1 
millions; above go millions excluſive of 

the revenues of Galicia, TOs; and 


cee B. vin. ier "Ft. 
of Bohemia... il - lad — wit g 
— Sileſia "ſp StS 199959 $57,209 
— Auſtria — 23,014,296 
— Mora via „5 ¶— 359810 
— Stiria — — 65,889,221 
— Carintia — — 2,386, 884 ( 
— Carniola | ln 25285 | 
— Friaul. — 357,368 ä 
* Ty rol Ap. 3,558,712 | 
wh Aris Interior: — 4, 876,1%0 
— Hungary — 18, 004, 183 
— Tranſylvania — 3.941,07 
Lombardia — 2,09, 177 
— Netherlands — 3.4 845135 
— Illy ria — 1,000,000] 


— Buckowina — | 300,000 
— Gallicia and Lo- 2,000,000 Schloes. 
domiria 


The debe oke Aufirine! monarthy 
amount to about 200 millions of florins. 


| ® Schloezer * 4 different account: the circle of Auf 

tria for inſtance, produces, according to him, ſome millions 
leſs, but the Netherlands almoſt three millions more. 

trueſt ſtatement ſeems to be that which eſtimates the reve- 

nues at between 9o and 100 millions of florins. Some au- 

thors make them amount even to 115 millions, which is, no 


doubt, greatly 223 B. 
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In 17% the public expenditure amounted 
to 831 millions, and was exceeded by the 


revenue by upwards of ſix milfions remain- 
W r ee Gi ait „one est 
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ar eighty- ode Rs ep), | 
according to che! n * gulatipns wt rs by 79. 
The infantry 'confifts of Yi 5 10 ts, of 
"JAE men each, or in all 1 0 dene 

ne EI 750 405 £7 7-8 iin 


Grenadien 97 a ele rng ab t) % oe 


Cavalry 1 n 7 ILT, TT 9176 11444100" 43970 fit 


Artillery/';: 11 en — 17200 1 1% ) (3663: 
Croa tees oÞÞlt 44. Atom 11 we | 
Gnas vc en 16 
Sclavoniah troops mt 3 
Pontoniers: | 216th fo 1 indoor 4 (77.267! 
Mineursͤ— to Jos 0 it inp 
Sappeurs Heer e 280 
—— 150 918 — ae 5 
200 81. T: 
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There are: bolidep-the e or eld 


engineers, & ö | 
According: to others 300,000 nen 05 I 16g $ 
Another ſtatement | 

Infantry 16 F218 20A "C7 170,000 


3 and other r core 66,00 * $0,000" | 
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There is at Wieneriſh Neuſtadt a famous 
military academy for 400 cadets; at Vienna 
an academy of engineers, and each regiment 
has a ſchool, in which . ſons of ſoldiers 


are a. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


D HE Auſtrian monarchy wants. nothing: 


but a long peace to increaſe in popula- 
tion and g In both reſpects the 
country 72 already gained much by the 


wiſdom of the preſent emperor, who removed 


one of the greateſt obſtacles to internal im- 
provement, religious intolerance. The Ro- 


man Catholic: religion is the eſtabliſned reli- 
gion of the monarchy: thete are, however, 
at leaſt 80,000 Proteſtants in the provinces 
belonging to the German einpire. In Hun- 


gary the number of Proteſtants is ſo great, : 


that ſince the act of toleration has been 
liſhed, no leſs than 200 churches have been 
allowied to them. There are beſides 
thouſand Greeks, 223,000 Jews, and abi! 


50,000! Egyptians or Gypſies; in the Auſtrian” 
dominions. At the beginning of the pre- 


ſent reign, there were upwards of 2000 con- 


vents of monks and nuns, which are now 


wiſely reduced to 1143. The arts and ſciences, 


hitherto greatly neglected, begin to make 
conſiderable progreſs. The emperor has ap- 
propriated the greateſt part of the revenues, 


ariſing from the eſtates of the ſeculariſed con- 
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vents, to the improvement of the ſchools, 
and the encoutagement of literary merit. 
The univerſities of the Auſtrian dominions 
are not yet equal to thoſe of the Proteſtant 
countries of Germany; they are {ix in num- 
ber, at Vienna, Prague, Peſt, Lemberg, Lou- 
vain, and Frey bourg, in Briſgau. The go- 
vernment is, in certain reſpects, ſtrialy mo- 
narchical; however, in the provinces of Hun- 
gary, Illyria, Tranſylvania, Tyrol, and the 
Netherlands, the ſtates ha ve preſer ved ſo much 
of their ancient conſequence, asto prevent new 
taxes from being impoſed on thoſe provinces” 
without their,copſent. The cities of Bruſſels 
and Milan are the; ſeats of the two viceroys, 
or g6vertior-genetals of the Netherlands and 
the Italian ptovinces. ' Joſeph II. has ren- 
dexed an eſſential ſervice to humanity, in 
aboliſhing'the ſervitude ot villanage of the 
peaſants of Bohemia. If the Readineſs and 
perſeverance of this monarch, in executing 
his ſchemes of melioration, art equal to his 
activity and the wiſdom of his projects, Auſ- 
tria, without lobking out for new con- 
queſts, will be ſbon one of the firſt powers in 
Europe. | N 
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. TE = of the 04nd bf Java 3 the 
capital of which js Batavia, the ſeat of the 
 governor-general of all the Eaſt-Indian ſet- 
tlements of the Dutch. 2. Some ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Sumatra. — The greateſt 
part of the Molucca or Spice > Illands, chiefly 
| Amboyna, Banda, 3 Tidor, Motyr, 
Bachau ſettlements or factories on the 
 Hland of Celebes, &. 4. On the coaſts of 
Malabar and e Sedraipatam, 
| Bimlipatam, Tegapatam, Cochin,* and Ca- 
in he gulp factories at Surat, Petra, '&c. alſo 


in the gulph of Perſia, 3 Gamrpn, Baſſora, 
| &e. 5. On” thei the chief 
| place i 1s 3 they 3 beſides Trin- 
_Negambo, and a 

great 70 of Iqdges of faQories. | 


| ' 
- 
—— 


„ In Arz1c4. 


1. The Cape of Good Hope, a large ſet- 
| tlement;/of which! the Capetown, with its 
1 fortreſs, is the capital. There is alſo a 
_— French e the Cape; called — 
F ; Rochelle,” The governor. of the Ca | 

4 on ah governor of Ba drang ler 
is under the immediate controul of the ff d 
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of Holland. a Georgeitdde la Mina, and 
one fortreſſes. 1 1811 

ene ev El ongm bait 61 ! bi h 
11 Gg. INI ANN BG A. fig! van 


1. The'illands'of St,. Eugätla, Saba, Cu 
48 * . The colones bene 


merary, Sat and Be Mts” e 
d 6 e Pt cone oy 7 
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WEALTH 1 cnc 

TB os nat e « end 

ſtriki — (perſevr 
dee e f 


A nduſtry is 

difadvantage — — and iti 

air and the Water. ate bęre, 
bad: the ene uces.patur 
thing but turf. and they; | 
very ſoil is diſputed by the Ocean, who. riſing 
conſiderably. SO en of the land, on 
only be prevented by ſtrong and expenſive 
dykes, from overflow ing a ſpot which, No 

to be ſtolen from its natural domains. wo 
withſtanding theſe. di ties, which mig 
ſeem 5 to a leſs OT I — 
of inhabitants, the infinite labours of the 
patient Dutchmen have rendered this ſmall, 
and ſeemingly nfienificant territory, in fac, 
one of the richeſt ſpots in Europe, both 
with reſpect to population and property. In 
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other countries, which: are paſſeſſed of a va · 
riety af natural: praluctions, we ate not 
ſurprized to find manufactures employed in 
multiplying the riches vchich the bounty of 


121 ee . .ta alen in a country 


0 dollen manufaQures, 
where e are: Foun y flocks; number- 
leſs artiſts emp oyed in 2 1 4 there 


is no mine; thouſands o RON | where 


— 


there is not agric byte, enough. to airs rt 
one-half of 15 blen, * what kings 
ſtrike every attentiye obſerver. with admira- 
tion. Among the bot valuable natural pro- 
ductions of the United NeitiHatids, 'we may 
reckon their excellent catile. Of ve tables 
| the ex wt large quantities « of made , which 
is chiefly. culti vated in the ptoviner of Zee- 
land: . the” iſland” 15 3 oduces art 
nually ' 2,000,009 Ib. Formed, aß 
bought of this. article * to the value o | 
309,000. ſterling.” The moſt conſiderable 
revenue arifes from the fiſheries: Sir William 
Temple ſays, that in his time the Dutch 
fiſheries yielded a clear profit of many mil- 
lions of florins. At preſent,” however, ſome 
branches of the Fiſheries, for inftance, the 
whale fiſhery, are become ſo infignificant, 
that, in order to keep them up in ſome de- 
gree, the ſtates are obliged to allow a bounty 
of 30 florins for every man employed in the 
whale fiſhery. This branch, which formerly 
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yod 2 50 veſſels, requires, at preſent, 
kit more than 100. The aumber of ſhips 
formerly engaged in the herring fiſhery is 
reduced from upwards of 2000 to leſs than 
200, and the profits earned by them do not 
quite amount to one million of florins. 
This fiſnery maintains, however, even now, 
no lefs' than 20,000 people. Cod, another 
important article of the fiſhery, is 
near the Dogger Bank, and near the coaſt of 
Holland. About 140 veſſels are employed 


in that branch. 


The Dutch were formerly 3 in poſſeſſion of 
the coaſting. trade and freight of almoſt all 
other 1 nations: they. were alſo the 
bankers for all Europe: advantages by which 
they have gained immenſe ſums. Vet theſe 
advantages did not continue to be ſo luera- 
tive, when the other European nations began 
to open their eyes ſo far as to employ their 
oven ſhipping in their trade, and to eftabliſh 
banks of their own. ' Notwithſtanding theſe 
deductions, the Dutch trade is ſtill immenſe: 
in conſequence of their vaſt wealth, they re- 
gulate ſtill the exchange for all Europe and 
their country is, as it were, the univerſal 
warehouſe of the commodities of every ** 
ter of the globe. 

The trade of Holland extends to every 
country of the world; and in ſome of its 
branches, they have totally excluded their 
European competitors. To begin with the 
countries of Europe, the trade * the Dutch 


to Ruſſia is conſiderable : 185 3 to 
Peterſburg alone, in 1754, goods to the value 
of 490,000. rubles, beſides what was ſent to 
Archangel, Riga, &c. They imported goods 
from Ruſſia to the value of about 300,000 
rubles. The exports of the Dutch to Dant- 
zick, the centre i the Poliſh trade, ;amount- 
ed, in 1771, to upwards of five millions of 
florins; their imports from Dantzick to 
2, 500,000 florins. A conſiderable trade is 
carried on with Sweden and Denmark. The 
Dutch trade in the Baltic, if not equal to 
the Engliſh, is, at leaſt, next to it in im- 
portance; yet, in proportion as the other 
European nations are endea vouring to ſhare 
in the profits of the trade to the Baltic ſea, 
the vroſits of the Dutch have naturally de- 
creaſed. In the Atlantic Ocean, the Dutch 
trade is of very great extent: from Portugal 
and Spain they draw ready money, but to 
France, on the contrary, they pay a large 
balance of it. They ſupply Italy with moſt 
European and Indian goods; their trade to 
the Levante, though at preſent on the de- 
cline, is ſtill very profitable. A particular 
board of the Levante trade has been erected 
in 1624. The good fortune of the Dutch, 
in rendering themſelves the excluſi ve maſters 
of the ſpice-trade, and of very large terri- 
tories in the Eaſt-Indies, will enable them 
to ſupport, for a long while, a very exten- 
- ſive trade in Europe. Their Eaſt-India 
Company was erected in the year 1602, by 
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uniting ſeveral ſmall trading ſocieties into 
one, to whom the ſtates granted the privilege 
of an excluſive trade. The original capital 
did not exceed” 6,459,840 florins, divided 
into ſhares of 3000 florins each: with this 
ſmall ſum they formed ſettlements, and con- 
quered ſeveral provinces in Aſia, much larger 
than the Seven United Provinces together. 
The Company is now divided into ſix cham- 
bers of proprietors, eſtabliſhed at Amſter- 
dam, Middelburg, Delft, Rotterdam, Hoorn, 
and Enkhuizen; each of which is under the 
management of their own ditectors, called 
Bewindhebbers. The Stadtholder is the firſt 
of the directors of each chamber, and con: 
ſequently the head of the Baſt-India Com- 


pany. The governor-general of the Dutch 


poſſeſſions in the BEaſt- Indies, is appointed by 
the Company, and reſiding at Bata via, is in- 
veſted with very ample powers: he is pre- 
ſident of the council of Batavia, called the 
Court or Council of India. Among the 
monopolies of the Baſt- India Company, the 
ſpice-trade, comprehending the articles of 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, cinnamon, &c. is the 
moſt valuable, and forms a very great branch 
of the Aſiatic as well as European commerce 
of Holland: 150,000 lb. of ' cloves are an- 
nually ſold in India, and $60,000 carried to 
Europe : the Company pays on the ſpot 
only eight ſtivers per pound, but the freight 
and other charges raiſe this price to 43 ſti- 
vers, and the Company ſells it at no leſs 


\ 
\ 
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than 75 ſtivers. 250,0001b. of nutmeg, the 
produce of the iſland of Banda, are fold in 
Europe, and 100,000 Ib. in India: the prime 
coſt, is ſomewhat more than one ſtiver pe 

pound; including charges, the pound ſtands 
the Company in about 25 ſtivers, and is 
ſold by the Company at upwards of go ſtivers 
welt of the Cape of Good Hope, and at 
about 40 ſtiders eaſt of it. Of cinnamon, 
200,000 lb. are fold in India, and 400,000 
in Europe. The java coffee is the beſt: we 
know of after that of Mecca in Arabia. 
Other great branches of this trade are rice, 
gotton, pepper, &c. articles of great im- 
portance, but not in the excluſive poſſe 
the Dutch. The whole profits of the trade 
of the Eaſt- India Company is computed at 
12,700,000 florins annually; but this ſlate- 
ment ſeems to fall ſhort of the real produce: 
yet, upon the whole, the affairs of the Eaſt- 
| ndia Company are very much on the decline. 
The Dutch have hitherto been the only 
European nation permitted to carry on a 
direct trade to Japan: the profits of this 
trade, however, have alſo declined, and are 
ſuppoſed to amount, at preſent, to no more 
than 20,000 florins. 'The Weſt-India Com- 
pany is, by no means, ſo conſiderable as the 
Eaſt-India Company. It carries on a trade 
both to the Weſt-Indies and to the Coaſt of 
Guinea; on the latter chiefly for ſlaves. 
Diſtinct from this company are the two 
companies which trade to Surinam and Ber- 


ſſion of 
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bice: the Stadtholder is the head of all theſe 
trading companies. 

The town of Amſterdam has more than 
one-half of the trade of Holland ; and in 
this celebrated centre of an immenſe com- 
merce, a bank is eſtabliſhed of that ſpecies 
called a Giro-bank, of very great wealth and 

eater credit. 

In Holland, the inland trade is very much 
facilitated by means of the numerous canals, 
which „ the country in every direction. 
The number of man ufactures eſtabliſhed in 
the United Provinces is aſtoniſhing. Saar- 
dam, for inſtance, a village in- Nen Hel - 
land, contains about. goo, windmills, partly 
corn-mills, partly ſaw and: paper-mills, oy 
mills for the making of vchite lead, &c. 
former times, 8 were the pt 
poſſeſſors of ſeveral ingenious manufactures 
and arts; for inſtance, the refiping of cam- 
phor and borax, the cutting and poliſhing 
of diamonds, the refining of ſugar, &c. but 
at preſent theſe myſteries, very few of them 
excepted, are in- the bands of many other 
nations; to whoſe commercial ignorance and 
want ot induſtry in former times the Dutch 
were indebted for immenſe gains, which 
have decreaſed with their cauſes; among the 
reſt, the woollen manufactory has ſuffered a 
prodigious decreaſe. From theſe faQs it ap- 
pears, that the Dutch trade is no longer in its 
ancient flouriſhing ſtate, to which, even if 
the frugality and induſtry of the nation had 


renn 


not been diminiſhed by too great wealth, 
the rivalſhip of other nations, and the com- 
mercial knowledge of the age, will never 
ſuffer it to riſe again. 


GOVERNMENT. 


n the great confederatibn of Utrecht 
made in the year 157, the Seven United 
Provinces muſt be looked upon as one poli- 
tical body, united for the preſervation o the 
whole, of which each ſingle province is go- 
verned by its own' laws, and exerciſes moſt 
of the rights of a ſovereign fate. In conſe- 
quence of the union, the Seven Provinces 
guarantee each other's rights, they make war 
and peace, they levy taxes, &c. in their joint 

capacity; but as to internal government, 
each province is independent of the other 
provinees, and of the ſupreme power of the 
republic. The Seven Provinces rank in the 
ſame order in which they are placed in the 
preceding table. They ſend deputies, choſen 
out of the provincial ſtates, to'the general- 
aſſembly, called the State general, which is 
inveſted with the fuproms legiſlative power 


of the confederation. ' Each province has the 


right to ſend as many deputies as it pleaſes, 
but it has only one voice in the aſſembly of 
the States. According to the lateſt regula- 


* 
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tions, that aſſembly is compoſed of 58 depu- 
ties. In affairs of great conſequence, ſuch 
as declaring war and making peace, a ſecret 
committee is choſen out of theſe deputies, 
called the Secrette Beſoigne, in which the ev 
vince of Holland has two voices. 

At the head of this republican govern- 
ment there has uſually been and is at pre- 
ſent · the Prince Stadtholder or governor, 
who exerciſes a very conſiderable part of the 
executive power of the ſtate, It appears, 
from hiſtory, that the United Provinces were, 
at different times, without a Stadtholder; but 
theſe periods were uſually very turbulent; | 
and whenever a-war broke out, the republic 
was always under the neceſſity of chuſing 
again a Stadtholder. It ſhould ſeem, there- 
fore, that the dignity and the power of a 
Stadtholder, is eſſential and: ſalutary to the 
conſtitution of the United Provinces. There 
have, however, conſtantly been and there 
are now two oppoſite parties in the ſtate, 
one of which, who call themſelves the 
patriots, are averſe, and the other are attached 
to the power of the Stadtholder. This dig- 
nity, though hereditary, and of the greateſt 
weight in the ſtate, cannot be conſidered 
otherwiſe than the firſt office entruſted to a 
ſubject of the republic, and falls conſiderably 
ſhort of the moſt limited ſovereignty. The 
Stadtholder is not entitled to a voice in the 
ſupreme legiſlative aſſembly, but he may be 
preſent at their meetings. He is captain- 
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general and high-admiral of the land and 
naval forces of the republic ; and he enjoyed; 
before the preſent troubles, a very ample 
patronage in conſequence of this military 
command, He is preſident of the Eaſt and 
Weſt-India Companies, and Stadtholdet of 
each ſingle province, but with unequal pre- 
rogatives. In ſome of the provinces he has 
the excluſive right of nominating the ma- 
giſtrates of the towns, and the power of 
pardoning criminals; in ſome he has a ſhare 
in the legiſlative power, and a voice in the 
aſſembly of the ſtates of the province ; in 
others he has either not all or none of theſe 
ts. The party of the patriots have, 
within theſe few years, been much intent on 
curtailing and reſtraining within narrow 
limits the power of the Stadtholder. Ano- 
ther great dignity in the republie, the in- 
fluence of which is uſually oppoſed to the 
Stadtholder's intereſt, is the place of Grand 
Penſionary, formerly called the advocate of 
the republic. ''The Grand Penfionary is, by 
virtue of his place, perpetual member of the 
higheſt legiſhtive aſſemblies, the ſtates-gene- 
ral and the ſecret committee. 
The departments which are employed in 
ſuch public affairs as concern all the Seven 
Provinces are the following: T. The Council 
of State, compoſed of twelve members, choſen 
by the Seven Provinces, under the preſidency 
of the Stadtholder. It has its'treaſarer and 
fectetary, and is next in rank te the States- 
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In the aſſembly of the ſtates of the 
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| general. 2. The Department of the Revenue, 
conſiſting of fourteen members, 3. The Ar- 


my and Navy Treafury : this department has 


the reviſion of the accounts of the military ex- 


penditure, and is compoſed of four members. 
Each province is governed by the aſſembly of 
its reſpective ſtates. Theſe fates are, in al- 
moſt all the provinces, compoſed of the nobi- 
lity, or great landholders, and of the towns. 
nce 
of Holland, the Great Penſtonary preſides: the 
towns are governed by their own elective 
magiſtrates, whoſe juriſdiction is confined 
within the walls of the towns: certain di- 
ſtricts in the provinces have their courts of 


juſtice, and each province has a general 


court, to which appeal lies from the inferior 
courts and the town magiſtrates. Theſe tri- 
bunals are called by the name of the pro- 
vinces in which they are eſtabliſhed, de Hof 
van Holland, de Hof van Geldren, &c, each 
of them makes uſe of a particular code of 
laws, adapted to the ancient cuſtoms and 
rights of the provinces; where the laws 


ate deficient, recourſe muſt be had to the 


Roman law. 
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FLYANGES, 


TH E public revenue is. to be conſidered | 
in two different points of view, as it is 
raiſed for the uſe of the whole confederation, 
or for the expenditure of each {ſingle pro- 
vince. According to the lateſt account, 
which is believed to be authentic, the annual 
income of all the Seven Provinces amounts 
to upwards of forty-five millions of florins, 
or nearly 4,500,000]. ſterling. The revenue 
of the province of Holland, which 1s by far 
the richeſt, and the moſt powerful of the 
Seven, is computed at upwards of twenty 
millions of florins. Thirteen millions and 
a half of this ſum, making the ordinary 
revenue of Holland, ariſe from the houſe 
and land-tax, and from the exciſe and 
ſtamp- duties; the remainder, or the extraor- 
dinary revenue of this province, is made up 
by contributions of the hundredth, two 
hundredth, and four hundredth parts of the 
income of lands, annuities and capitals. The 
general finances of the republic, for the ſup- 
port of the whole political body, ariſe, 1 

from the revenues of Dutch Brabant, or the 
lands of the generality : 2. from the duties 
on exports and imports: 3. from confiſcated 
goods, and the ſums paid by the privileged 
trading companies : 4. from the yearly con- 
tributions of the different provinces, accord- 


- 
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ing to the following rates: of every 100 


florins contributed, 


Flor. Stivers. Doits. 


The province of gente pug 4.1 2 


Hollan 37 I&. 8 

Zeeland „ 

Utrecht WS. 

Frieſland 5 

| | Overyffet '* 3 10 8 
n e . 

County of Drenthe 0 19 10 


The debts of the republic exceed 2000 
millions of florins. The province of Hol- 
land alone owed, in 1768, 450 millions, but 
almoſt the whole of this ſum to its own ſub- 
jects; but, on the other fie, has lent, on 
very adyantag us conditions, large ſums of 
money to other ſtates. In the year 1781, 


thete were due thi following ſums: 
1. From England, 165 mill. of flor: 
2.— France, 170 
3. — Germany, Den-) \ 
mark, Sweden, wn} 250 
Ruſſia e — 
585 


The United Provinces draw more than 25 
millions per annum from theſe countries as 
the intereſt on the _ capitals lent them. 
(See Polit. Journ.) 
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In times of ace, the ſtanding army is 
as follows: He 


EEE 


CAVALRY. 
3 1 bas: Men. 
Regiments Eſcadrons. 

—.— I. Guard of the Stadtholder 174 
| 3. Dutch Guards — 2858 
6 —— Cavalry (336 men each) 2016 
3 —— Dragoons 1008 


+ ® * 0 Fn 
* *% % , PR "= 1 
1 3001 . +4 # © 4% s . 3456 


T'% 
*-- < #% 


1 


a. 
—ę e — 


* . "at TY ad 
SLE 10K! -* $2 4 


IVA r 


a e 119 24. Nen. 

x regiment of Dutch Guards 1, 116 

I — — of Swiſs Guards Bs 4 wy g 15120 
Pt ational and Germ.) 

29 === of national and Germ } 20,880 


1 . 
* 


troops (710 men e 
1 Ä „„ To 
3 — of Scotchmen. Ile 2, 160 
que of Swiſs 7:14 ---- 3-000 
7 Mating ..-.:5;} -... 780 
1 —— Artillery e ie 1,800 
4 companies of Miners - 7:4 208 
Corps of Engineers = 7 97 

D | 238,231 


Some of the guards, and the three Scotch 
regiments, are at preſent diſbanded. In the 
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year 1984, when Holland was threatened 
with a war by the Emperor, the army was 
increaſed to upwards of 50,000 men. Be- 
ſides the Stadtholder, who is the head of the 
army, in times of war and danger a field 


marſhal general is appointed. 
3 OM BBB 1 
N A V Y. 
Un 1782) 42 ſhips of the line. 
| 43 frigates; 
Io cutters: . 
15 TE 7 
12 5056 
14 40—44 
16 ——— 20--24 Hiſt. Port. 1783. 
(In 1784) 43 ſhips of the line. 
207 43 frigates, 


The five chambers of the admiralty have 
the management of all naval affairs. The 
Stadtholder, in the capacity of high-ad- 
miral of the republic, preſides in the five 
chambers of admiralty: he formerly ap- 

inted the flag officers, but this privilege 
= been of late diſputed by the States- 
general. He has a tenth ſhare of all the 
prizes madeduring + com The fleet, which 

2 
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is divided into three ſquadrons, is diſtributed 
between the harbours of Amſterdam, called 
the Texel, and that of Rotterdam, in the 
province of Holland, and the ſea- port towns 
of Zeeland. | 


RELIGION. 


TT HE Calviniſt, or reformed religion, is 
eſtabliſhed in Holland; the Lutheran, the 
Roman Catholic, many other Chriſtian ſecs, 
and the Jews, are tolerated, - The Synod 
of Dordrecht, held in 1618, made the ſtrict- 
eſt notion of predeftination an eſſential ar- 
ticle of faith in the Dutch church. None 

but Calviniſts can hold any employment of 
truſt or profit. There is, properly ſpeaking, 
no difference of rank among the clergy: the 
church is governed by ſy nods, compoſed of 
the miniſters and antiſtites, or preſbyters. 
Beſides nine ſynods for ſingle provinces, there 
is one great national ſynod; ſubject, how- 
ever, to the controul of the States-general, 
which are conſidered as the head of the 
church. 'The French and Walloon Calviniſt 
churches have ſynods of their own. There 
are, in the Seven Provinces, 1679 paſtors or 

miniſters of the eſtabliſned church, go of 
the Walloon church, 800 Roman Catholic, 
53 Lutheran, 43 Arminian, and 312 Ana- 
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baptiſt miniſters. In the Eaſt- Indies there 
are 46, and in the Weft-Indies nine clergy- 
men of the eftabliſhed church. (SIXTH 


GENERAL REMARKS 


T HE natural and political ſituation of 
the Dutch nation may be compared with 
the colonies of Canadian beavers, who, 
by unwearied labour and mutual aſſiſtance, 
are enabled to build ſecure habitations on the 
banks of rapid rivers, and to form ſocieties 
rendered durable and invincible by the tie of 
firm union : yet their wonderful fabric would, 
by diſſenſion and ſeparation, ſoon ſink into 
inſignificance or annihilation. When we 
conſider what Holland was before the union 
of Utrecht, and when we afterwards ſee the 
inhabitants of that ſwampy ſpot aſſume, for 
no inconſiderable period of time, the arbitrium 
of Europe and the Indies, it is not without 
regret we witneſs the decay of their power, 
that moſt admirable monument of human 
exertion and induſtry. An impartial ob- 
ſerver, however, who cannot with to ſee the 
benefits of activity confined to one ſpot, 
andextorted from the ignorance and weakneſs 
of other nations, will be comforted by the 
conſideration, that Holland's excluſive ad- 
vantages are leſſened by the general increaſe 
of induſtry and happineſs throughout all 
the ſtates of Europe, and not by any of thoſe 
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great calamities or revolutions, which have 
put a period to the power of other commer- 
cial ſtates. Its decline is gentle and gradual : 
yet ſo high was the eminence Holland was 
arrived at, that it is ſtill poſſeſſed of great 
power and conſequence. It may long con- 
tinue to be the centre of union of the great 
European commerce and the aſylum of re- 
ligious and civil liberty, if the moſt dan- 
gerous enemies of this ſtate, civil diſſenſions, 
and the extinction of public virtue, do not 
haſten its gliding down the ſlope of ruin, 
and render it an eaſy prey to an inſidious 
neighbour, who ſeems even now to be wil- 
lingly acknowledged as their maſter, by a 
miſtaken and corrupted part of the nation, 
The ſcientific and literary ſtate of Holland 
ſeems to be involved in the decline of its 
political conſequence. Its univerſities were 
formerly much more attractive and fre- 
quented, but their improvements have not 
kept pace with the progreſs and the wants of 
the age. They are five in number, at Ley- 
den, Franeker, Utrecht, Groeningen, and 
Harderwyck; and ſome of their regulations 
are deſerving of much praiſe. Beſides the 
univerſities, there are ſeveral good ſchools in 
the United Provinces, among which the Aca- 
demical Gymnaſium, or Athenaeum of Am- 
ſterdam, is entitled to particular notice. 
Many reſpeQable ſcientific ſocieties are eſta- 
bliſhed in Holland, and one at Batavia. The 
public libraries of the univerſities were more 
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celebrated while ſcarce books and manuſcripts 
were held in more general eſtimation, but 
in utility and extent, they are not to be com- 
pared with the great libraries in other ooun- 
tries: yet numerous private libraries ſupply 
their deficiencies, and facilitate the reſearches 
of the ſtudious. Public and private collec- 
tions of natural curioſities, antiquities, paint- 
ings, &c. are very numerous in a country 
where the habit of colleQing has been ren- 
dered general by the ſpirit of commerce. 
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TABLE X. 


GREAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Populat. for each 


Areas in 3 Miles. Nee ſingle 84. Mile. 
92,29 Kitchin According to ſome Au- z 

R Guthrie, or thors only 9, ooo, oo 

04,70 Templeman. To others 11,800,000 116 

100, 923 St. Ueb. Probably 11,000,000 109 


A. GREAT-BRITAIN. 


TY Population | 
Extent and Divifions. |} Areas in Sq. Miles. | Population. | for every 
| ſquare mule. 
Long. 2*caſt, 6220 weſt | Kitchin 50,096 9,3 20,000 
| : but more 
| 74 | probably 
Lat. 49%——58% co — [| St. U. 79,712 8,300,000 105 
The Shetland Ind to 
above 619. | 
ENGLAND and 
WALES * . 54,112 8,000,000 
$00,000 
B 8 | a Dr. Price 
ha 1 8,447,200 
| Chalmer | 
7,000,000 129 
the moſt 
robable 
— 
is England are 28 Cities, above 65o Towns, and 1,586,000 Dwellings. 
CHALMER, 
'3COTLAND a 25,600 1,300,000 81 
ö . 1,500,000 
according to 
| others 


_— 
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B. IRELAND. 


| 21,216 | 2,500,000 117. 
2,161,514B. 


4 
| 
1 
f 
| 
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ExGLAND is divided into the following 40 
Counties or Shires. | 


CHIEF TOWNS. 
n Houſes 
000 ACC 18 
1. Middleſex London | Ren — 
> . 
} 1,000,000 Buſching 
3. Surrey Southwark | 759-999 Wendeborn 
| $62,500 medium. 
3. Eſſex Colcheſter, Harwich 
4. Hertfordſhire Hertford 
5. Kent Canterbury, Doyer 
6. Suſſex Chicheſter, Winchelſea 
7. Buckinghamſhire Buckingham 
8. Bedfordſhire Bedford 
9. Huntingdonſhire Huntingdon 
10. Cambridgeſhire Cambridge, 6000, Ely 
11. Suffolk Ipſwich, Bury, Newmarket 
12. Norfolk Norwick, Yarmouth 
13. Oxfordſhire Oxford | 
14. Berkſhire Reading, Windſor 
15. Glouceſterſhire Glouceſter 
16. Worceſterſhire Worceſter, 25,c00 
17. Monmouthſhire Monmouth 
18, Herefordſhire Heretord 
19. Shropſhire Shrewſbury 
20. Staffordſhire — Lichfield — 
A. "wp arwick, Coventry 25,000, Bi 
21, Warwickſhire mingham 50,000 
22. Leiceſterſhire Leiceſter 
23. Derbyſhire. Derby 
24. Nottinghamſhire Nottingham 17,000 
25. Lincolnſhire Lincoln 
26. Rutlandſhire Okeham 
27. Northamptenſhire Northampton 
28. Somerſetſhire Bath, Briſtol, 90,c00 
29. Wiltſhire Saliſbury 
30. Hampſhire IR, Portſmouth, Southamp- 
31. Dorſetſhire Dorcheſter 4 
32. Devonſhire Exeter, Plymouth 
33- Cornwall Launceſton 
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36. Yorkſhire Vork, Hull, Halifax, Leeds 


35- Cheſhire Cheſter, 1 4,000 

36. Durham Hacham WIS 
Lancaſter, ncheſter 28,000 

37. Lancaſhire Liverpool 40,000 f 


38. Weſtmoreland Appleby 
39. Northumberland Newcaltle, 40,000 


40. Cumberland Carliſle, Whitehaven 


Wares contains 7011 ſquare miles, and 
about 300,000 people. It is divided into 
12 counties: Pembrokeſhire, Carmarthen. 
ſhire, Glamorganſhire, Brecknockſhire, Car- 
diganſhire, Radnorſhire, Montgomeryſhire, 
Merionethſhire, Flintſhire, Denbighſhire, 
Carnarvonſhire, Angleſea. 

In England and Wales are 28 cities, 650 
towns, 1,586,000 dwelling houſes (Chalmer). 


ScoTLAND is divided into 31 ſhires and 
two ſtewardſhips; 18 counties belonging to 
South Scotland, 15 to North Scotland. Their 
names are the following”: 1. Midlothian (or 
Edinburg). 2. Weſt Lothian. 3. Eaft Lo- 
thian. 4. Merſe or Berwick. 5. Roxbo- 
rough. 6. Selkirk. 7. Peebles. 8. Dum- 
res 9. Galloway. 10. Air. 11, Lanerk. 

Dumbarton. 13. Renfrew. 14. Stir- 
bag 15. Clacmannan. 16. Pife. 17. Kin- 
m 18. Bute. 19. Argyle. 20. Perth. 
21. Forfar. 22. Kinkardin. 23. Aberdeen. 
= Bamff. 25. Nairne. 26. Elgin. 27. In- 
verneſs. 28. Cromartie. 29. Roſs. 30. 
Sutherland. 31. Caithnefs, and the two 
ſtewarties: 32. Kirkudbright, and 33. Ork- 
ney and Shetland Iſlands. The chief towns 
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are Edinburg, $0,000 inhabitants, Glaſgow 
30,000, Perth 11,000, Aberdeen 18,000, 
Inverneſs 11,000, Dumfries 5000. | 


IRELAND is divided into four-provinces, 
thoſe of Leinſter, Ulſter, Connaught, and 
Munſter. Leinſter contains the following 12 
counties: 1. Dublin. 2. Louth. 3. Wick- 
low. 4. Wexford. 5. Longford. 6. Eaſt 
Meath. 7. Weſt Meath. 8. King's County. 
9. Queen's County. 10. Kilkenny. 11. Kil- 
dare. 12. Carlow.—Ulſter contains nine 
counties: 13. Down. 14. Armagh. 15. 
Monaghan. 16. Cavan. 17. Antrim. 18. 
Londonderry. 19. Tyrone. 20. Ferma- 
nagh. 21. Donegall. To Connaught be- 
long 5 counties: 22. Leitrim. 23. Roſ- 
common. 24. Mayo. 25. Sligo. 26. Gal- 
way. Munſter contains 6 counties: 27. 
Clare. 28. Corke. 29. Kerry. 30. Lime- 
rick. 31. Tipperary. 32. Waterford. The 
chief towns of this kingdom are the fol- 
lowing; Dublin, the capital of Ireland, con- 
tains about 166,000 inhabitants, (See Kut- 
ner's Letters) Corke 87,000, Limerick 32,000, 
Waterford and Galway. Jy 


Bab Paſſions beyond the Seas 


1. In Euxor the fortreſs of Gibraltar, 


on the coaſt of Spain, 3, 200 inhabitants. 
2. In Arzte, Cabo Corſe, on the coaſt 


of Guinea, and ſome other forts there and 
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near the Gambia, and the iſland of St. He- 


lena. | 
In As iA the extenſi ve countries of Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and part of Orixa: the capital 
of Bengal is Calcutta, or Fort William, the 
reſidenceofthe governor- general ofthe Engliſn 
Eaſt-India ſettlements. Theſe territories are 
computed to contain 10,000,000 inhabitants, 
and to be in extent near 150,000 ſquare 
miles. 2. Large ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, of which Madras is the capital, 
containing 80,000 inhabitants. 3. The ſet- 
tlements of Bombay and Surat, on the Ma- 
labar coaſt, and many other forts and facto- 
ries on the continent of India, and the 
iſlands of Sumatra, Bally, Banda. 
4. In AmeRica the extenſive provinces of 
Canada, 1. Nova Scotia; ſettlements in La- 
brador and Hudſon's Bay, the iſlands of 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton and St. John. 
2. In the Yeft-Indies, the Bahama iſlands, 
Bermudas, Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chriſto- 
pher's, Antigua, Montſerrat, Nevis, Grenada, 
and the Grenadines, Barbuda, Dominica, St. 
Vincent, Anguilla. Jamaica, the largeſt of 
the Weſt-India iſlands, is computed to pro- 
duce annually 70,000 tons of ſugar, upwards 
of 4,000,000 gallons of rum, beſides coffee, 


cocoa, indigo and pepper. 
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WEALTH ax» COMMERCE. 


THE two diviſions of Great-Britain, 
England and Scotland, differ exceeding- 
ly with reſpet to their natural fertility 
and to the wealth of their inhabitants. South- 
Britain, or England, abounds with all the 
uſeful productions of thoſe countries of Eu- 
rope which are ſituated in the ſame climate 
with it, wine, ſilk, and ſome wild animals 
excepted. The genius and induſtry of the 
inhabitants have increaſed and, improved 
many of the natural productions to a de- 
gree which leaves the efforts of all neigh- 
bouring nations at a diſtance. Agriculture, 
the art of gardening, the cultivation of all 
thoſe plants which are moſt uſeful for feed- 


ing cattle as well as breeding horſes and 


ſheep, are carried in England to an aſtoniſh- 


ing height. Of about 42, ooo, ooo acres, which 


England contains, only 8, 500, oooo produce 
corn; the reſt is either covered with wood, or 
laid out in meadows, gardens, parks, &c. and 
a conſiderable part is ſtill waſte land. Yet 
out of the crops obtained from the fifth 
part of the lands, there have been exported, 
during the ſpace of five years, from 1745 
to 1750, quantities of corn to the value of 
7,600,000 1. ſterling. About the year 1766 
it was found, that the exportation of corn 
was carried too far, and proved prejudicial 
to the country; it was conſequently entirely 
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prohibited, and the importation of corn per- 
mitted. The net produce of the Engliſh 
corn-land is eſtimated by Mr. Young at 
9,000,0001. ſterling; the rents of paſture- 
ground, meadows, woods, commons, &c. at 
7,000, ooo l. the number of people engaged 
in and maintained by farming is ſtated by 
him to amount to 2,800,000 perſons. A- 
mong the other uſeful plants, hops, ſaffron, 
wood, and madder, are become very impor- 
tant articles of commerce. Malt-liquor and 
cyder are brought in England to a very high 
degree of perfection, and render wine a ſu- 
rfluity ; yet luxury deems the latter eſſen- 
tially aebi 
The counties of Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, 
Yorkſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Derbyſhire, Nor- 
Folk, Suffolk, Kent, Glouceſterſhire, and 
Somerſetſhire, are moſt driſtmguiſhed for 
their excellent cattle. The city of Cheſter 
exports annually 22,000 tons of cheeſe, 
14, 00 of which are ſent to London. One 
of the greateſt ſources of the riches of Eng- 
land is wool, the great ſtaple commodity of 
this country. The ſtock of the beſt ſort of 
the preſent Engliſh ſheep came over' from 
Spain; Edward the IVth had 3000 Spaniſh 
ſheep brought over, which he ordered to be 
diſtributed among the ſeveral pariſhes of 
England; and ever fince that time, great care 
has been taken to continue and to improve 
the breed: there are inftances, that a ſingle 
ram, of extraordinary beauty and ſtrength, 
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has been purchaſed with 100 guineas. The 
counties of Herefordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, 
Somerſetſhire, Hampſhire, Dorſetſhire, Der- 
byſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Lincolnſhire, Dur- 
ham, and the Eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, are 
moſt famous for their large and excellent 


flocks. At the beginning of the preſent cen- 


tury, the number of ſheep was computed to 
amount to 12 millions, and there is no 
doubt but that this number has been greatly 
increaſed ſince that time. In the years 1769, 
1970, and 1971, the value of the woollens 
exported from England amounted to up- 
wards'of 10, goo, oo l. ſterling, excluſive of 
the woollens of Vorkſhire, the value of 
which, in the ſame period of time, amount- 
ed to upwards of 3, ooo, oo0 l. ſterling. (8. 
Chalmer.) The Englith/ horſes, the breed 
of which was much improved by Arabian, 
Spaniſh, and Barbary horſes, are famous all 
over Europe for their beauty and ſwiftneſs. 
The beſt race-horſes run 82 feet in one 
ſecond, or nearly an Engliſh mile in one 
minute, * ä I. Oel at uon I 
Though neither gold nor filver is found in 
the Engliſh mines, or only in quantities too 
inſignificant to be mentioned, yet the other 
minerals are great ſources of wealth. Cop- 
per, tin, lead, and iron, are found in great 
abundance, and the firſt two metals of the 
very beſt quality. The copper annually ob- 
tained from the mines of Cornwall is eſti- 
mated at 4000 tons; the number of Corniſh 
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miners is ſaid to amount to 80, ooo people. 
The tin of Cornwall is valued at 200, oool. 
ſterling annually. Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, Lancaſhire, Cumberland, Shropſhire, 
Staffordſhire, Wales, and Devonſhire, pro- 
duce large quantities of iron, which is, how- 
ever, of an inferior quality to the iron of 
Sweden, Stiria, Carinthia, and Ruſſia; it is 
therefore neceſſary to import from theſe 
countries upwards of 25,000 tons, for the 
manufactures of finer tools and hardware. 
The moſt important manufactures of the 
latter ſort are at Sheffield, where it is ſup- 
poſed upwards of 40, ooo workmen are em- 
ployed by about 600 owners and manufac- 
turers. One company of iron manufac- 
turers in Shropſhire uſe every day 500 tons 
of coals in their works. In Great-Britain 
there is made every year 80-60, ooo tons of 
ig- iron, and 20-30, ooo tons of bar-iron. 
Lord —— 1 10 5 005 
England poſſeſſes a very great treaſure in 
its inexhauſtible coal- mines, which are work- 
ed chiefly in the northern counties, from 
whence they are conveyed by ſea and by the 
inland canals to every other part of the king- 
dom. The mines of Northumberland alone 
ſend every year upwards of 600,000 chal- 
dron of coals to London, and 1 500 veſlels 
are employed in carrying them to that har- 
bour, along the eaſtern coaſt of England, 
This trade and navigation. 18 one of the 
great nurſeries of ſeamen, and, in that re- 
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ſpect, of the utmoſt importance to the com- 
merce and pre ſervation 725 the empire. 

Scotland's natural rodudls are greatly in- 
ferior to thoſe of Engl: and, both with reſpect 
to plenty and variety \ It produces chiefly 
flax, hemp, coals, vine iron, and a great 
deal of lead; the moſt conſiderable lead-mine 
is at Leads-hill, in Lanerkſhire, 'in which 
c00 people find continual employment. The 
trade of this country conſiſts chiefly in linen, 
thread, and coals;, [28 of late the Scotch 
have, with à laudabſe ſpirit of emulation, 
ſet up a number of manu ufactures, eſpecially 
of cloth, carpets, ſugar, & 

Ireland i is, in moſt of Tis provinces, not 
inferior 1 in pen th to Nel 2 but very far 


wine The chef e articles of its s 
arc cattle, ſheep, hogs, and flax; large pro- 
viſions of excellent 15 It- pork, ſalt-beef, and 
butter, are annually 1 1 N the Iriſh wool 
is very. fine, but has hitherto not been ma- 
nufactured. The principal manufacture of 
Ireland is that of linen, Which is at i 
a very valuable article of exportation. 1500 
perſons are employed, in the ſilk . 55 ac- 
tures at Dublin. With the increaſe of Iriſh 
liberty and induſtry fon een will ſoon riſe 
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to the commercial conſequence to which it is 
entitled by its fertility and ſituation. The 
total value of the exports from Ireland to 
Great-Britain in 17% and 1780, is at an 
average 2, 300, oo |. ſterling. The balance 
in favour of Ireland,” even before 1750, 
ee 
The ſtate of the mahufactures in England 
excites the higheſt àdmiration. They are 
confeſſedly, and With very few, exceptions, 


ſuperior in every _— .to thoſe of all other 
countries. An end eration of them would 


country, and the excellence of its conſtitu- 
tion. Nothing could be more favourable to 
the progreſs of the mechanical arts, than the 
Engliſh reflex ion and perſeverance, and the 
excluſive attention they are able to beſtow on 
favourite purſuits, often with the neglect of 
every other concern, and their enterprizing 
ſpirit, not deſponding under the bad ſucceſs of 
firſt trials, animated by the e of ample 
rewards, and by the certainty of enjoying the 


glory and the fruits of their labours. The in- 
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ſular ſituation of England taught its inhabi- 
tants to conſider the ſurrounding ocean as the 
bulwark of their ſafety, the theatre of their 
power, and the ſource of their wealth. Na- 
vigation with its appendages, diſtant acqui- 
ſitions and colonization, gave an aſtoniſhing 
extent to commerce, and an air of grandeur 
and importance to the occupations of a mer- 
chant, which flattered ambition as well as the 
love of gain. The mere natural productions 
of the country were inſufficient for ſo large 
a market ; it was deficient in articles of luxury 
and the precious metals. Manufacturing in- 
duſtry was therefore called forth, in order to 
ſupply. materials for commerce; and every 
new invention of mechanical genius found 
liberal ſupport and encouragement from the 
great , number of people who had acquired 
wealth. The Engliſh government, favour- 
able to liberty and to every exertion of ge- 
nius, has provided by wiſe and equitable 
laws for the ſecure enjoyment of property 
acquired by ingenuity and labour, and has 
removed obſtacles to induſtry, by prohibit- 
ing the importation of ſuch articles from 
abroad which could be manufactured at 
home. Next to the woollen manufactory, 
that of cotton is the moſt conſiderable, as it 
is reckoned to employ in the northern and 
middle counties not leſs than 500,000 per- | 
ſons, women and children included. 
Among the advantages the Britiſh iſlands 


are poſſeſſed of, with reſpect to navigation, 
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the following are worthy of attention: the 
great extent of the coaſts, the ſea- line of 
which, including both Great-Britain and Ire- 
land, extends near 3800 miles, whereas the 
ſea-coaſt of France has but 1000 miles; the 
neighbourhood to the continent; the number 
of excellent harbours; the number of navi- 
gable canals which form a communication 
between the ſea- ports on the eaſtern and 
weſtern coaſts of England. > ths 

The conſtant increaſe of this immenſe 
commerce is indeed aſtoniſhing, eſpeciall 
during the late war, which ended in the lo 
of the American colonies. In the years 1783 
and 1784, theſhipscleared outwards, amount- 
ing to 950,000 tons, exceed the number of 
tonsof the ſhips employed 24 yearsago (1760) 
by upwards of 400,000 tons, The value of 
the cargoes exported in 1784, amounted to 
upwards of 15,000,000 1. ſterling; and the 
net cuſtoms paid for them into the Exche- 
quer were upwards of 3, ooo, ooo l. ſterling ; 
and even' this ſum was exceeded the follow- 
ing year, 1785, by upwards of 1,000,000], 
ſterling. (See Account of the net Produce 
of all the Taxes, from Jan. 1784-1785 and 
178886 | | 


a. 0 


The balance, of trade in favour of Eng- 
land is eſtimated by ſome authors at 
3, ooo, oco l. ſterling. Far more conſiderable 
is the inland trade, valued at upwards of 
42, ooo, ooo l. ſterling.— As the quantity of 
circulating ſpecie may in ſome meaſure in- 
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dicate the extent of commerce, we may 
judge of the increaſe of the latter, by com- 
paring the ſums which the three laſt mo- 
narchs found neceſſary to coin. By George I: 
8,726, 921 J. ſterling were coined. In the 
long reign of George II. 11, 966, 576 1. ſterl. 
and in the firſt 24 years of his preſent ma- 
jeſty's reign, the ſums coined amounted to 
33,089,274 1. ſterling. (Chalmer.) 

The coaſting trade is ſaid to give employ- 
ment to about 100,000 people; but this 
number ſeems to be exaggerated. | Yet ſome 
branches of the fiſheries require a great 
number of hands. About - 10,000 people 
are employed in the oyſter-fiſhery along the 
coaſts of England. (Sinclair). On the coaſts of 
Scotland great fiſheries are carried on; there 
have been ſometimes upwards of 3oo veſſels 
employed in the herring-fiſhery, About 
40,000 tons of herrings are annually im- 
ported into the port of Yarmouth by 1100 
veſſels; the whole annual quantity of falt- 
herrings and cured pilchards amounts to 
150,000 tons. (Taube.) From Newfound- 
land there have been carried to foreign mars 
kets 591,276 quintals of fiſh in 17 go this 
fiſhery is another great nurſery of ſeamen. 
The Engliſh whale-fiſhery on the coaſts of 
Greenland employs more ſhips than are ſent 
thither for the ſame purpoſe by the Dutch. 

By far the moſt important part of foreign 
commerce is carried on by privileged trading 
companies, among which the Eaſt-India 
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Company is the moſt diſtinguiſhed, by its 
very brilliant and extraordinary ſucceſs, and 
by its influence on the general intereſts of the 
whole empire. It dates its origin from the 
time of queen Elizabeth; its progreſs was 
for a long time gradual and diſputed by a 
rival company, with which it was at length 
incorporated, and obtained the ſanction of 
parliament for an excluſive trade to the Eaſt- 
Indies and China, for a limited number of 
years, in conſideration of a large ſum ad- 
vanced to the public. Theſe privileges were 
afterwards renewed. Within theſe laſt thirty 
years the company has made vaſt territorial 
+ acquiſitions in India, which increaſed in an 
extraordinary manner the trade, power, and 
importance of this company. Its trade em- 
ploys 110 ſhips and about 8000 men; the 
articles exported to Aſia conſiſt in woollens 
of all ſorts, bullion, hardware, lead; and 
quickſilver; the imports in gold, diamonds, 
raw ſilk, ſpices, tea, ſaltpetre, arrack, and 
China porcelaine. The revenues of the com- 
pany are faid to amount to upwards of 
3,000,000]. ſterling annually ; but the ex- 
pence of governing and defending their ac- 
quiſitions; the wars in which they are often 
involved, and the peculations of their ſer- 
vants, have been very great drawbacks upon 
their profits The affairs of the Eaſt- 
India Company are under the manage- 
ment of 24 directors, reſiding in England, 
and choſen by the court of proprietors of 
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Eaſt-India ſtock. The directors formerly 
appointed their ſervants abroad; but the 
conduct of theſe ſervants, and the large do- 
minions acquired by the company, extending 
upwards of 280, ooo ſquare miles, and con- 
taining 30 millions of inhabitants, rendered 
an alteration in the conſtitution of this great 
commercial body, and the interference of go- 
vernment in its affairs, neceſſary. An act of 
parliament, paſſed in 1773, among other re- 
gulations, gave the preſidency of Bengal a 
ſuperiority over the other preſidencies in 
India, veſted the right of nominating a go- 
vernor- general in the crown, and eſtabliſhed 
a court of juſtice in India. Vet this regu- 
lation was found inſufficient to anſwer the 
intended purpoſes, and to repreſs the enor- 
mous abuſes committed by the company's 
ſervants. After the failure of Mr. Fox's ' 
plan for the government of the Eaſt-India 
Company in 1783, an act of parliament 
paſſed in 1984, which eſtabliſhed a board of 
controul in England, to be nominated by 
the crown, which was calculated to connect 
the civil and military government in India 
with that over the —E empire, to ſuper- 
_ intend the regulations and orders made by 
the direQors of the company, and to call the 
condu of its ſervants to account, Time muſt 
ſhew, whether the proviſions of Mr. Pitt's 
bill will be an adequate cure of the evils 
which have affected the proſperity and ſtabi- 
lity of this extraordinary commercial ſociety. 
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The.Levant Company is at preſent of no 
great conſequence, as the trade to the Levant 
has been laid open, and as the French have 
acquired a great ſuperiority in the commerce 
of the Mediterranean. | 

The South-Sea Company is only nomi- 
nally a commercial company ; it is rather 
an incorporated ſociety of ſtockholders, to 
whom government is indebted. Its affairs 
are managed by a governor, two ſub-gover- 
nors, and one and twenty directors. 

The Hudſon's-Bay Company carries on 
an extenſive trade in peltry with very con- 
fiderable profits : but in all probability its in- 
tereſts will be materially affeQed by the ſe- 
paration of the American colonies from the 
 mother-country, and by the late commer- 
cial ſchemes of the French in the Pacific 
Ocean, eſpecially between Kamtſhatka and 
North-America. by 

It is to be lamented, that the African 
trade, which formerly was in the hands of 
a particular company, is now-ſo much on 
the decline, as it is very probable, from late 
enquiries, that this branch of commerce, 
under the management of well-informed 
and prudent directors, might be carried to a 
degree of importance exceeding even the na- 
tional benefits derived from the Eaſt-Indies. 
The Bank of England was incorporated 
in 1694 ; this company deals, by the ſanc- 
tion of parliament, in bills of exchange, it 
buys and ſells bullion, and manages govern- 
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ment ern paid at its office, The 
credit of this company is the moſt extenſive 
of any company in Europe. It is one of 
the principal creditors of the nation; and 
the Mus of the ſhares in its ſtock runs very 
high. There are beſides eight inſurance 
companies in England, and two loan banks 
at Edinburgh. 


—— EE 
GOVERNMENT. 


TRE government of Great -Britain may 
be called a limited monarchy. It is a happy 
combination. of a monarchical and popular 
government. The king has, or at leaſt is 
underſtood to have only the executive 
power ; the legiſlative 1s ſhared by him and 
the parliament, or more properly ſpeaking, 
by the people. Notwithſtanding the limita- 
tions of regal power provided by the con- 
ſtitution, the prerogative of the king is. ſtil! 
very great. — oonſequence of poſſeſſing 
— executive power of the ſtate, he appoints 
his pri vy council and his miniſters, by whom 
the national buſineſs is to be carried on; he 
has the right of calling together and dif- 
ſolving the parliament; he can withhold his 
aſſent from any bill which has paſſed both 
houſes, and by that means prevent it from 
paſſing into a law; his perſon is ſacred and 
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inviolable; he cannot, in the eye of the 
law, do wrong, but the blame of his mea- 
ſures falls always on his miniſters and ad- 
viſers ; he nominates all the great officers of 
the ſtate and church ; he confers honours, 
dignities, and titles, eſpecially that of the 
peerage ; he pardons criminals; he is the ſu- 
preme commander of the army and navy, and 
the head of the church. His income 1s very 
ample, amounting annually to oo, ooo]. 
ſterling. 

The crown is hereditary; both male and 
female deſcendants are capable of ſucceſſion. . 
By a fundamental law the king muſt profeſs 
the Proteſtant religion. 

The legiſlative power belongs to the king 
and parliament, or the great ſenate of the 
nation. This'parliament is compoſed of the 
peers and commons, and divided into two 
aſſemblies, called the Houſe of Lords and 
the Houſe of Commons. The Houſe of 
Lords is compoſed, 1. Of the temporal 
peers, or the hereditary nobility of the king- 

dom of England, diſtinguiſhed by the dif- 
_ ferent ranks of dukes, marquiſes, earls, vit- 
counts, and barons ; who have by birth- 
right or creation a ſeat in the Houſe of 
Lords, and are hereditary counſellors of the 
king. 2. Of the ſpiritual lords, or the two 
archbiſhops, and 24 biſhops of England, who 
have ſeats in the houſe by virtue of their 
dignities. 3. Of 16 Scotch peers, the repre- 
ſentatives of the peerage of Scotland, The 
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Houſe of Commons is compoſed of ſuch 


perſons of fortune and intereſt as are choſen 
repreſentatives for the ſeveral counties, cities, 
and boroughs of the kingdom. Ihe num- 
ber of theſe repreſentatives is 558, choſen in 
the following manner : 


For the 40 counties of England, two 


members for each — 80 
For the 12 counties of Wales, one for 

cad 2 - - I2 
For the counties of Scotlan - 30 
For the cities in England 3 
For the boroughs in England - 339 
For the two univerſities - - & 
For the cinque ports - 16 
For the boroughs of Wales - I2 
For the boroughs of Scotland 1 

55 


This plan of repreſentation, founded on 
the ancient ſtate of the kingdom, is at pre- 
ſent liable to many objections. Among the 
places which are repreſented in parliament, 
there are many which were formerly flou- 
riſhing, but which are at preſent ſunk into 
inſignificance; and many towns, now opu- 
lent and populous, which at that time were 
not yet riſen into conſequence, have not ac- 
quired the right of ſending repreſentatives. 
Several boroughs are become private proper- 
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very difficult matter to render it equal and 
inde pendant. The duration of parliaments 
is at preſent extended to ſeven years, after the 
expiration of which a new general election 
of repreſentatives takes place. Many of 
thoſe who are zealous for the rights of the 
people wiſh to ſhorten the ſeptennial parlia- 
ments, becauſe experience teaches that they 
give too much influence to the crown. over the 
members, and diminiſh that of the conſti- 
tuents over their repreſentatives. To be 
choſen a repreſentative certain qualifications 
are neceſſary, as the poſſeſſion of landed pro- 
perty of the annual value of 300 l. if it be 
for a borough, and of 500 l. a year if it be 
for a county. No foreigner, though natu- 
ralized, can be choſen a member of the 
Houſe of Commons. In the Houſe of 
Lords the lord chancellor preſides ; in the 
Houſe of Commons an eleQtive preſident, 
called the Speaker. Any member of either 
houſe has the right of bringing in a bill; 
which, before it can paſs into an act of par- 
liament, and obtain the force of a law, muſt 
be agreed to by a majority of both houſes, 
and aſterwards receive the aſſent of the king. 
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Bills relating to taxation, revenue, and its 
adminiſtration, originate always in the Houſe 
of Commons, who, by the in valuable privi- 
lege of granting or refuſing ſupplies, have 
the purer of promoting or ſtopping any 
meaſure of government : the Commons have 
likewiſe the privilege, that none of their 
money bills can be altered or amended by 
the Lords. The upper houſe of parliament 
have the ſupreme judicial authority in the 
ſtate, to which appcals may be made. from 
the deciſions of the courts of Weſtminſter. 
The power of parliament is the higheſt in 
the ſtate, and is unlimited; it has even 
altered more than once the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, and the order of ſucceſſion to the 
crown. | 

In conſequence of the mixed charaQer of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, there have been, 
ſince the time of the Stuarts, two parties 
in the nation of oppoſite political prin- 
ciples; one of which favours the power 
of the crown, and the other the democrati- 
cal, or ariſtocratical power in the conſtitu- 
tion. They were originally diſtinguiſhed by. 
the names of Cavaliers and Roundheads; 
afterwards they were called Tories and 
Whigs, and at preſent the Court Party and 
the Oppoſition. The mutual jealouſy of 
theſe parties, when founded in principle, is 
beneficial to the conſtitution ; but their diſ- 
ſentions muſt often be attributed to private 
views, diſappointed ambition, and ſtruggle 
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for power: yet, notwithſtanding the diviſions 
of party, the influence which the king has 
over .the parliament, by his conſtitutional 
prerogative, and the numerous favours and 
rewards he has it in his power to beſtow, is 
exceedingly great. 
Beſides the parliament, the king has the 
aſſiſtance of his miniſters, or privy-coun- 
fellors, nominated” by himſelf, and reſpon- 
ſible for their advice and conduct. Among 
theſe privy-counſellors are the great ' officers 
of the ſtate, who hold their places during 
the king's pleaſure, and who retain the dig- 
nity of privy-counſellors, though - removed 
from their offices. The offices of Lord 
Chamberlain and Earl Marſhal are hereditary 
to the ducal families of Ancaſter and Nor- 
folk. Among the privy-counſellors, 'thoſe 
3 who compoſe the cabinet are the 
prißcipal; the Lord Chancellor, the firſt 
Lord of the Treaſury, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, when he is at the ſame 
time - firſt Lord of the Treaſury, is con- 
{tdered as the firit miniſter, the two Secreta- 
ries of State for the northern and fouthern 
department, the Lord Preſident of the Coun- 
cit, and Lord Privy Seal, to which muft be 
added, the firſt Lord of the Admiralty : 
theſe miniſters are preſidents of the principal 
ſtate departments. Scotland has its own 
officers of ſtate and courts of juſtice. 
The adminiſtration of juſtice in England 
is, as it may be expected in a conſtitution fo 
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favourable to liberty, Es 10 its. 7 
Habe e. and impartiality. TR nene 
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meet to deliberate on the j jud ents {yeni in 


the courts. There are, beſides many 
vincial and ſubordinate courts, the eccletiuftie 
cal-courts, the courts martial, and admiralty 


court; into the three latter, the principles 


and proceedings of the Roman law aye 
been admitted. From all courts of ju 
ils can be made to the Houſe of La 
the higheſt Judicial tribunal in the kingd hor” 
It is chiefly in the criminal judicature that 


the laws of England differ ſo greatly and ſo 


honourably from 'thoſe of other countries. 
When'a perſon is charged with a crime, he 
is firſt examined by a magiſtrate, who may 


diſcharge him + the accuſation ſhould be 
evidently futile ot falſe ; but if it appears to 
have fufficient weight, he binds the party to 
give bail for his appearance to anſwer to the 


charge; and, in capital caſes, he commits 
him to priſon. " Befor 

to'a'trial, the accufation under 
- diſcuffion by the grand j jury '6 


of the county, 


conſiſting of more than 12, and leſs than 24, 
perſons of character and reſpectability; if 


twelve or more of them are of opinion that 


the charge is well grounded, the priſoner is 
indicted. He is then brought to he bar of 
the court to take his trial, in a public. manner, 
before the judge and petty jury. The latter | 


eso of twelye impartial perſons of 


ore the party is brought 
a ſecond 


the ſame rank with the priſoner, any of 
whom, as far as twenty perſons ſucceſſively, 
the priſoner may ch ene. if he has, any 
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objection to be tried by them; and this jury 

are — to judge i the: priſoner, ' according 
to the evidence produced in the trial. When 
the jury haue taken their oatha, the indict» 
ment is read tothe priſoner, ho pleads 


ilty, or not guilty, o it. In the 
firſt orgal no trial is neceſſa in the ather, 
the — of the wi 


who are on 
their oath, is produced in. praſenoe of the 
rifoner, who: is allowed to: queſtion them 
beat at by his counſel, and to bring wit- 
ſſes in his defence. When the evidence is 
before the: caurt, the judge, in a ff 
ſums it up, points out the preoiſe ſtate: of 
the queſtion, and gi ves his concern 
ing the evidence and — 2 — By 
this opinion the jury are no further bound 
than as it coincides with their own; and 
agree among themſel ves on the deciſion 
or verdict which: they are togiyr, and which 
muſt be unammous ; it is rither that the 
priſoner is guilty, or not guilty, of the fact 
of which he ſtands accuſed if they acquit 
him, he is immediatcly:difcharged in pri- 
ſon; if he is found guilty, the judge pro- 
nounces the ſentence of the law incurred by 
the crime, and:the priſoner is ſent back to 
— till the ſentence 8 in execution. 
f any extenuating circumſtances ap in 
the trial, the jury may recommend the con- 
vict to mercy ; and the king has the power 
either to grant him a free pardon, or to 
—_ the rigour 2 puniſhment. 
| 2 
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71Snehiarethe; proceedings of criminal juſtice 
in Eagland, Which manifeſbthegreateſt at- 
tent!6h to the libert Wand life of the fubjett;; 

which remove er y Fear: of! op e by 
he poo and ele andh 


The a — art differerit Kom 
thaſciof d ʒcand they much 
mort of the forms of the civil 
law, The trial: by jury iti Scòtiand may, 


perhaps, be edh as an improvement on 
that mode of trial it differs: from that wr 


England, *by-requiting''only:1a7; majority of 
two-thirds;onot!a alleine 'of tho jury, e in 
dier to give àdeciſide vordict.a⁹⁹ õ +! 


The government of leetind!teſeinbles/in 
_ Every; reſpe&>that!of Great. Britain, with 
whivh-it - he no ndother:connexion: than 
thatiof being ſutect to the ſame king. Ire. 
Ein hasfits dum pailiament, framed ori the: 
fame plan with ithe/Britiſh ta: officera uf 
ſtatę, courti of juſtice};&e. hut it is protected 
by:the: Dried nab pain ei at amis 
g bit ul „Gio untl ei off i „ 00 
* borioont wel atlf to n asl 3411 495 wen 
0 26d 431 ei 1900114 fl bus „cn 9 21/2 
HCH022%2 BI * at Sula adls Mi; e. 
7:1 LESS S900 ger 20 n a8 11 
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nat! „Aim 18 239 99 — 8 


14,560,688 bd 1 613138 52 to oy _ 


.d 
— In 1785 


a 755 re) thertaberambint- 
to Is 75441 VE. 01 . 20 Zainnig 
Io andrinle bas ft£.12;6a6ÞD00 


oy CRIES 21 Job 
-i,qoBaci® (7371 . 57390542 
21: 44.2 Stanips: .! r 0¹ e119h2;hgs 
1::5;:kncidents; as-taxts bachowdes; cr ionnns 
, omdowsjs uſervantapnbbokes;:t 1. 
N 10 cvs? lt loeanoninits!l goats 
Someidoductions atortocbomadcfdriextive 
ordinary[{artities, which;wore paid onlip;this 
year. :+007,1>p.; o Ynyoms jh ðmns 
From many regulations lately adopted, 
wy from the proſperous ſtate of commerce 
_—_—_— it is probable that the revenue 
ſtill — On this proſpect, an act 
of parliament has been paſſed, in 1786, di- 
recting that one million of the ſurplus ſhould 
be annually applied towards diminiſhing the 
national debt. The proportion of the ſhare 
of the land and malt tax, which is paid by 
Scotland, to the ſhare paid by England, is 
as one to40; all the other taxes are the 
ſame in Scotland as in England, 
The annual expenditure of Great-Britain 
conſiſts chiefly in the following articles : 
1. The peace eſtabliſhment of the army, 
navy, and ordnance, eſtimated at about 


4,000,000 |. ſterling. 
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2. The civil liſt, or the king's revenue, 


g00,000}. 7 
3. Extraordinary expences 0 den miſcellane- 


— Intereſt of = e Pike. ** 


—ꝛ ———— tho'be. 
239-1 S dle 
and ner charges f this 


ning of 1786, to. 
Saba tereſt and fo 


te ug g lad, entofhu O . 

For the current year (108) the expendi- 
ture amounts to 6,646,000 l. 
annual million and :fame extra 
ticles ; for--inftince}:the making g 
common deficiencies of the taxes of — 
this added to the intereſt of the nat nal debt, 
which is now qʒa ys hd. mäkes ther whole 
1 amount 6 15,951, 69 J. 
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Upwards of 1 ſterling, a and th 5 


ip ublic expenditure 3 to nearly the. 
a 


me ſum. 


State of the Revenue 1 th eee J 
| darch 25,"1984 (fro LY, diene) 2 
| 5 Groſs amount of the hereditary 4 8 85 
revenue —I 3 L 659, 925 8 
2.— or — — of the additional 8 
duties — 382,352 
3.— gl 2 of the Gang. 2 | 
duties 98 34,880 
4. Balances in the Co e 5 8 
| bande — : 
* 32 5 3— 
= = ; Hair 


ing Fr es * cement 
ekt the! chars bee the the 
firſt articles was 791 3 E -befides. the 
duce of new taxes, the Gin of the 5 
duties and ſeveral balances. 1383 8K 
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Military eſtablihment * 4580. 
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Average expenditure, ten Fears,.. Snigad 


The national debt amounted, 


ending March 25, 1771 By 792.664 
n. nn 


1784, to = 2,131,625 


The intereſt of which, and other 
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C4 XV. Ad Ni, aomBihgq 
Horte Guards, 2 trodpö. 0c 20 6; itim f 


Horſe Grenadier Guards, 2 troops, 
Royal regimen 
4 regiments of Horſe. 
3 regiments of Dr 


Guards. 
6 regiments. of Dribooth, * 
13 regiments, of Light Drag ns. 
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3 regiments of Foot Guards. 51110 
737 giments of Foot. t 

Her regiment in England. oole 
— — — Ireland, 
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Engineers i in England. 
by — Ireland. 


In time of peace, moſt Fan 

fiſt of only one | battalion, compoſed of 
ten oompanies; in time of war additional 
companies are raiſed, and the number 
of regiments increaſed. The whole of 
the army laſt war, including the foreign 
troops in Engliſh* pay, amounted to about 
135,000 men. Twelve regiments of cavalry, 


and 20 of infantry, are uſually in Ireland, and 


are maintained by that kingdom, amounting 


/ 


to about 12,000 to 14,000 men: for the ſer- 
vice of Great-Britain, the garriſons, and colo- 
nies, about 17, ooo men are voted annually by 
parliament, excluſive of marines. 

A militia of * 9,900 men. O l 
2611102 
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Ships in and out 1p POPFLY building, 
&c. (Royal Kalendar, 1787.) 
Ships of the line — 157 
Fifties 99853 9986 
Frigatsss 143 
Sloops An! EET 128 
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Ships aQtually in commiſſion, in 1786, as 
guard- in the p. ports, and on the 
ſeveral ſtations, the chat North Seas, 
Weſt-Indies; / America,  Eaft-Indics; Africa, 
and the — fitting out, &c. 
59 Ships of the line 12 
Frigstes a e EG- 12 de 

SAT Sloopss-.. banana O flowing 69 
 Vfudlcomplement in en, voted 
by parliament, 18, 00 . 
about 3, 50 marine. 

The principal Nmoftbe ans are Port. 
mouth, Plymouth, and Chatham; where there 
ard excelent deck: panda. 28111811 D an gr 
zuln times of war as in 1582, the ſhips fit 
for actual ſat vice were, 9 e 
10 Ships of the dine 5 er NA 
been Dit! Ide! * 18111890 SSI 
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TRE eſubliched religion!: bs hst part 
of Great-Britain called England, ig the 
epiſcopal church. of En . a- particular 
— ianitiſan,/nebick mit liturgy, 
andiſtill mare in: its government; differs from 
the continental proteſtaut charabes. Itirdras 
Fpnſt᷑i ved much more of the dnoiont hie chy 
ofacthe: Roman Gatholim. Church together 
with its dignities andljuriſdimiona The king 
s:theiheadiof, he ns but he has lno 
ſpirittal p rs e has the rig df uealling 
together and diſſolving thb »0nwvocatioh, or 
eccleſiaſtical — by whichthe church 
was formerly governed, but which has, for 
many years paſt, not been allowed to meet. 
Eugland is divided into two eceldſtaſtieal pro- 
vinces, that of Canterbury and Vork: "he 
—— A T is a. 
Eng * has a ts 
points es 4 Fare tie r 
2, arch ih bp Vork. f ele prefates 
are lords of parliament, in which they” re- 
preſent the clergy ; they have their ſeats in 
the Houſe of Lords. There is, beſides, the 
biſhop of Sodor and Man, belonging to 
the province of York, who has no ſeat in 
the Houſe of Peers. The other dignitaries 
of the church are the deans and prebendaries 
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of the chapters, E ee rural 
deans; the inferior clergy conſiſt of prieſts 
and deacons, who, according to, the church 
beneſices they ge Arg 3 
Par 08 80 

The revenues of the — tg 
large; the! pwefent value off the ſxes and 
1 uppoſed;to, amount 40 3,000, O00 f 
ſterling. This income ariſes y from tho 
tytbes, the, value of whigh erte ih the 
improvements of lands. 41 til riot 
All other denqminations,;qf ; Chriſtians, 
called Diſſenters and Jews, are very liberally 


tolerated. Thaſe Proteſtants who are moſt 
— Calviniffs in doctrine and form of 


eccleſiaſtigal government: arg called Freſby v 


terians; their religion is the eſtabliſhed church 
in Scotland; where: the n and 
all other religienb, are tolerated. - There fare 
many other Prateſtant; ſets... i _ 
among whom: the. Unitarians, — 
Quakers, and Methodiſts, ate. the molt cn 
ſpicuous. The. ny of Roman Caholies 
in England is eſtima fed ati G, oo they 
have about g 50 prieſta;, ſome peers gf; the 
kingdomaang ſeveral othergucicnt and, eh 
lent 3 0 that caommunion, 
whoſe exerciſe/ of feligion is unůen gentle 
reſtrictions; thein pumbes raenſad to be de- 
creaſing : There ate ahgut $9,900 Quakers 
and 12,090; Jewſh, familie ne. numerous 
French and Gamen inherit in London 
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vicars, 
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4 ſeveral Lutheran and Calviniſtical pi 
11 4 $1 e 
The eſtablibed reli on 15 Ireland: is the 
ſame with that in En the Iriſti chareh 
is governed by four archbifhops and eighteen 
biſhops. By far the greater Fun de Iriſh 
nation (four-fifths according to Lord Shef- 
field) are Roman Catholics, and are, con- 
e exchided from all places of truſt 
profit: their clergy is numetous, and 
their chiefs take the titular dignities from 
thidfc dioceſes'i in nich they rede 3 * 
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1 F the citinen of that flate i is to be PEEP 
- moſt happy, where the legiſlature has been 
moſt attentive to the rights and liberties 
of each individual, where property is en- 
joyed with the moſt ample ſecurity; whete 
the ſubject, who ſnj his rulers by his 
induſtry, and defends them with his life and 
fortune, has a rtionate ſhare in the 

ernment, where even the tranſgreſſor of 
the laws is ſure of being treated with fair- 
neſs and indulgence, and where the juſt 
puniſhment infficted on eriminals does not 
entail ignominy and ruin on his innocent 
family, we cannot heſitate to aſſign the firſt 
rank of ſocial happineſs to the ontabitant 
of the Britiſh iſlands. It is in this country 
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alonethateach individual is properly reſpected 
as man and citizen, whatever may be his 
ſituation with reſpe& to rank and fortune: 
the meaneſt has e — claim with the higheſt 
to the protection o of the — 7: * he ſuffers 
any wrong by the oppreſſion c in power, 
his fellow 4 are ſure to make — 
their common cauſe. This ſtate of ſociety, 
however promoted by fortunate accidents, 
does honour to the nation which arrived: at 
it, and does honour to human reaſon: its 
advantages can never be too much extolled, 
nor too carefully ſerved. Vet there exiſt, 
even in this ſtate, everal evils frequentlycom- 
plained of, and as often exaggerated : ſuch 
are the bribery made uſe of to carry on 
public meaſures and parliamentary elections, 
the great expenſe and long duration of law- 
fut the badneſs of — — eſpecially in the 
capital, the diſproportion of puniſhments to 
the criminality of offences, the great number 
of unfortunate offenders either put to death 
or loſt to the ſtate, an evil chiefly. occaſioned 
by the neglect of education, and the immo- 
rality of the lower claſſes. Few of theſe. 
faults can be ſaid to reſult from the nature of 
the conſtitution, but they muſtbe attributed 
to the relaxation of patriotiſm and public 
principle, bronght on by the prevalence of 
luxury and extravagance: they ſhew that no 
leſs ſpirit and virtue is required to preſerve 
than to eſtabliſh an excellent form of govern- 


ment; and that where ſo mych has been | 


4 
| 
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done, it ſhould never be thought that there 


was no room for further improvement. The 
nature of no political ſyſtem can extend ſo 
far as abſolutely to prevent any abuſe, which 
badi men may make of it: yet notwithſtanding 
theſe faults, partially felt, and in a great mea- 
ſure open to redreſs; notwithſtanding the Toad 
of taxes under which induſtry gtoans, and 


which are the'conſtquence of expenſive wurs 
and political errors, the Engliſn nation will 


be happier than any other while it preſerves 


its excellent confiitation, - It is not my in- 
tention to make an invidious coputiſon with 
thoſe of other countries, or to impnte it as A 
fault to other nations, that they have not been 
able to eſtabliſſi a ſimilar one among them 
ſolves: to effect ſo great a work, ſo 5 fa- 
vourable events, and fo many advantages of 


ſituation, mut tonebr with the energy of nd- 


tional character, that this coneurrence cannot 
be expected to haf pen often. I'wiſh only to 
expreſs my conviction, that the nature of the 
Engliſh eonſtitution is able to render 4 
greater number of individuals happy than 

any other, "arid that the preſent Nate 51 this 
conflitution is lefs peryerted from its original 
tendency to benefit a nation than any Scher - 
En A e ——.— andes 99 


tioti tk — nation whith ran 165 
bleffings. Tfibugh the inhabitants of Eng- 


land are not 2 * W W 
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of body or of mind from the natives of 
France, Germany, and Italy, and though 
the natural riches of this ifland fall ſhort of 
thoſe beſtowed on other parts of Europe, yet 
the certainty of entire and permanent poſ- 
ſeſſion of property, and the enjoyment of 
liberty and ſecurity, has produced that ad- 
mirable height of agriculture, manufacturing 
induſtry, commerce and opulence, which: is 
now the boaſt of England. A neatfer equa- 
lity, and a more intimate connexion and 
mutual regard of he different ranks of 
ſociety, refults naturally from this conſtitu- 
tion; and this ſenſe of equal rights inſpires, 
even in the earlieſt parts of life, a certain con- 
fidence, which allt the development of 
the underſtanding, and is excellently calcu- 
lated to preſerve the vigour of the national 
character. h 0 ee pap e 
I am ſorry that the pln of this work does 
not permit me to dwell longer on an object 
3 pkaſing; indeed the moſt intereſting object 
which the ſurvey of Europe can afford, and 
the friend of mankind can enjoy. | 
There is, however, great reaſon to hope, 
that the political oppreſſion, and thoſe pre- 
judices of princes which have degraded, and 
ſtill degrade ſome nations of Europe, will 
gradually give way to reaſon and example. 
The happineſs of England, and in an infe- 
rior degree, that of Holland, teaches other 
nations, and obliges their ſovereigns to learn, 
thatthe happineſs of their ſtates, and, con- 


» 
— —— — —— 2 
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ſequently, their own power and greatneſs, 
OL be better enſured than by carefully 
protecting property, and allowing man to 
enjoy the rights and the regard to Which he 


is entitled by nature. 


f it. is true that En land's polit ical or 


relative ſtrength is diminiſhed by 46, ols of 


America, it is the more to be wondered at, 


de Ua It ſeems, . 2 75 


calculated with any accuracy. France, how- 


that it is able to fem, jon its former credit 


. — , 


ever, is a neighbour ſo much the more to be 


dreaded, as by its connexion with Spain, its 
influence i in Holland, and its alliances inGer- 
many, it has been able to provide for its own 
ſecurity, and to engage powerful aſſiſtance. 
With reſpect to the ſtate of knowledge 
and ſcience, England is entitled to an emi- 
nent rank among the firſt nations of Europe. 
It muſt, however, be owned, that its ſupe- 
riority with reſpect to ſciences was more con- 


ſpicuous in the e ehh ani 8 of the preſent cen- 
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tury than now; though it has, upon the 
whole, not gone backwards in the ſciences, 
it has not been able, amidſt the great exer- 
tions of other oouñtries, toileave them behind 
at the ſame diſtance. England has but two' 
univerſities; or rather collections of uni ver- 
ſities; at Oxford und Cambridge, in which 
the wealth and ſplendon of th foundations 
is deſerving of admira tion ahd is à proof of 
the eſtimation in which Jearning has always 
been held in this countrytbomt cannot 
be denied that! theſe univerſities, though 
n much reformed, preſerve ſtill toc 
much of the ſpirit of the age of Alfred, and 
that they have loſt, long ago, the lead in 
ſcience and national literature, which is at pre- 
{ant transferred to the metropòlis: Scotland 
hagfour uni verſities, thoſe of Edinburgh, Glaſ- 
gow, Aberdeen and St. Andrews, hich reſem- 
ble the univerſities on the continent, eſpecially 
thoſe in Germany. Ireland has but one 
univerſity, conſiſting of one college, at Dub- 
lin. Schools are very numerous in England: 
beſides. ſome colleges of ancient foundation, 
there are many private ſchools and acade- 
mies. As government does not in the leaſt 
concern itſelf in the education of youth, any 
perſon, however qualified, is at Hberty to 
open a ſchool, a liberty which does often a 
great deal of miſchief. The lower claſſes of 
people are much neglected in their education, 
and much more ſo in England than in Scot- 
land. To this ſource 4 corruption we muſt 
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trace the frequency of crimes, equally inju- 
rious to-the/praſprity. and glory of this great 
nation; an evil which is conſtantly increaſing, 
and Which the hotrors o Newgate: and Bo- 
tangy Bay will not be able to counteract. 
The zeal of many well-meaning perſons, in 
eſtabliſhing charitable —— of educa- 
tion, called Sunday is very laudable; 
and it is to be hoped theſe and other charity 
ſchools. will be amproved into permanent and 
effectual remedies of the evilbeforementioned. 

London has, beſides the Royal Society of 
Sciences, an Antiquarian Society, a Society for 


promoting Arts and Manufactures, ' an Aca- 


demy of Painting and Sculpture, a grand col- 
lection of natural curioſities, books, and MISS. 
called the Britiſh; Muſeum: Oxford and Cam- 
bridge poſſaſs large libraries; of which the 
Bodleian library, at Oxford, is the moſt cele- 
brated. England abounds with magnificent 
ſeats of noblemen and gentlemen, adorned 
with excellent collections of maſter —— of 
painting, and ſurrounded by parks and 
dens, which, both by nature and att, bes 
ſome of the moſt beautiful _ of ſhenery 
in . it's 
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pose sbioxs IN uE OTHER Parrs or 
' .THE GLOBE, TOR 


1 IN el. Na diſtricts on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, of which Pondicherry is 
the capital. Some leſs conſiderable ſettle- 
ments on the Malabar coaſt and in Bengal, 
and ſeveral factories. 

2. In Africa. In Barbary, Baſtion de 
France. The iſland of Goree, part of Sene- 

gambia, Fort Louis on the Senegal, and 
Podar, Galam, Portendic, Fort Arguin. On 
the coaſt of Guinea, Fort Frangois. In the 
Indian Sea, the iſlands of Bourbon and Ifle 
de France. 

In America. The North-American 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. In the 
Weſt-Indies, the largeſt part of the iſland 
of St. Domingo, the iſlands of Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Maria Galante, St. 
Martin and Tobago. In South-America, 
ſome ſettlements i in Guiana and the iſland of 
Cayenne. 

All theſe poſſeſſions contain about 6c0,000 
inhabitants. Necker. 
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mate; its ke is, in mad parts, very 


fertile; it is bounded by high ridges of 
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mountains, the lower branches of which croſs 
the greateſt part of the kingdom; it Tonſe. 
quently abounds with large rivers, 200 of 
which are navigable, and it is contiguous to 
two oceans. Theſe united advantages render 
this kingdom one of the richeſt countries of 
Europe, both with reſpect to natural pro- 
ductions and commerce. One of the moſt 
valuable articles of produce is wine, the great 
ſtaple commodity of France. 1,600,000 acres 
of ground are laid out in vineyards; and the 
net profits from each acre are eftimated atfrom 
41. to 71. ſterling. According to other ſtate- 
ments, the yearly value of all the wine made 
in France amounts to 300 millions of livres; 
and that of the wine exported annually, to 
24 millions. (See Adminiſtration provin- 
ciale des impots. Baſle, 1780.) The beſt 
forts of French wine are, champaign, bur- 
gundy, pontack, muſcat, frontigniac, eremi- 


tage, coté roti, &c. of the inferior ſorts 


brandy and vinegar is made in large quanti- 
ties. Vines proſper, though not equally, in 
almoſt every province of France, except 
Normandy and Picardy. \ 
Great efforts are making to encourage and 
improve agriculture; yet there is ſtill a large 
portion of the ground in an uncultivated ſtate. 
No more than about 36 millions of acres are 
cultivated. (Buſching.) France is therefore 
obliged to import corn. During the admi- 
niſtrationof Mr. Necker (ſec compte rendu) this 
diſad vantage was partly obviated; and there 


— 
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ate now ſome provinces which export corn, | 


for inſtanee, Alſace and Languedoc. Flax 
and hemp, which is imported from the North, 
might be more. profitably cultivated in the 
kingdem in larger quantities than hitherto. 
The filk 'raiſed in conſiderable quantities in 
ſome provinces does not however ſufficiently 


ſupply the numerous manufactures; about 


200,000 Ib. are produced in Languedoc, and 
not much leſs in Provence. The moſt im- 

nt filk manufaQures are at Lyons and 
Tours; at the laſt- mentioned place there are 
ſaid to be 7000 looms, and at the firſt as 
many as 18, 00. This muſt be underſtood 
however of the times preceding the repeal of 
the Edict of Nantes. By this unjuſt and 
impolitie meaſure a very great number of 
Proteſtant manufacturers were expelled the 
kingdom, and carried their valuable arts to 
more liberal countries. Next to theſe two ci- 
ties, thoſe of Paris, Chatillon, and Nimes, are 
diſtinguiſhed for their ſilk-manufaQures, The 
firſt ſilk- manufacture was eſtabliſhed at Tours 


by Louis XI. in the year 1470. At the large 


fair of Beaucaire there uſed to be ſold, in 
a few days, goods to the value of 6, ooo, ooo 
livres, by far the greateſt part of which 
were ſilks. Even now this trade is of an 
amazing extent; 7000 balls of ſilk, of 160 lb. 
each, of which however a great part is im- 
ported from abroad, are conveyed annually 
to Lyons. 4 
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Olive oil is one of the principal commg. 
dities of France; moſt of it is produced in the 
provinces of Provence and Languedog. The 
county of Rouſillon alone gains,, annually 
200, ooo livres by this article; the conſump. 
tion of it in France is however ſo great, - 
ſome oil is till imported from Italy. Lhe 
inferior ſort of oil is uſed. in making ſoap; 
there are at Marſeilles alone thicty-ſix.. Toap- 
manufactures. -- France abounds in excel- 
lent and high-flayoured fruits, as grapes, 
apples, lemons, oranges, cheſnuts, &c. and 
likewiſe in manna, ſaffton, and woad. | A 
great quantity of kermes and ſoda is pro- 
duced in the moſt ſoutherly parts. Salt is 
obtained in great plenty; the = on this 
article, though very. oppreſſiye to the ſub- 
je, are one of the largeſt branches of the 
revenue: they are farmed at 54 millions 
of livres annually. The ſalt howe ver is not 
remarkable for its purity. The conſump- 
tion of tobacco in France amounts to 20 
millions of pounds; 15 millions are raiſed 
in the country, and five millions imported 
by ſmuggling. _ T 0 1 

Horſes, cattle, and aſſes, * We 
ably good, except in a few diſtricts. The 
flocks of ſheep, though numerous, are not 
able to ſupply the large woollen-manu- 
factures. Picardy, alone, however, produces 
annually. 600,000 1b. of wool; and ſo many 
live ſheep have been ſmuggled over from 
England into Normandy and Bretagne, that 
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the flocks of thoſe two provinces are thought 


to be not inferior to thoſe. of England. By 
the ſame clandeſtine traffick Engliſh wool is 


imported to the value of 100,0001, ſterling. 


(S. Taube.) The French cloth-manufac- 


tures are riſen to very great conſequence; 


the moſt conſiderable among them are thoſe, 
at Amiens, Abbeville, Lyons, Sedan, Paris, 


Rouen, Ryſſel, &c, In the government of 


Lygnk woollens are manufactured to the value 
of 13, ooo, ooo livres, two-thirds of which 
are exported. In Bretagne there are 800 


looms for light ſtuffs; the manufactures at 


Abbeville have conſiderably. injured thoſe of 


England; as have likewiſe thoſe in Langue- 
doc and Provence, eſpecially by their concur- 
rence and ſuperior demand in the Levant 
—_—__ TER 
The mineral kingdom in France has hi- 
therto not afforded very large treaſures. Some 
ſilver is found in Alſace, at St. Marie aux 
mines, and Moncrif; copper and iron, al- 
moſt ſufficient for the demand of the manu- 
factures, is found in Rouſſillon, Bigorre, 
Foix, Navarre, Gaſcogne, Normandie, Bre- 
Tr bn 4 " I nb . 
tagne, and Orleanois. Many of theſe mines 
contain lead. However, ſteel is imported 
annually to the value of 43,000,000 livres. 
Meng. bas hitherto been in an infant 


* . 


ſtate; but when duly attended to, the mines 


of France are likely to yield very ample 
profits. A | oy | 


— 
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There are manufactures of allum, vitriol, 
and ſaltpetre; in Franche Comte 1, 200, ooo lb, 
of the latter article are annually obtained. 

France has very important fiſheries. About 
50, ooo tons of herrings are caught annually 
by the French fiſhermen ; the fiſhery of an- 
chovies is ſaid to be worth two million of livres. 
The French fiſheries on the North-American 
coaſts were eſtimated, before the year 1744, 
at 1, ooo, ooo l. ſterling; they have ſince de- 
creaſed, but it is likely they will be ſoon 
worth nearly as much as before, in conſe- 
quence of the ceſſions made to France by the 
peace of 1783. (Lord Sheffield.) In 1768, 
the French ſent 114 veſſels to Newfoundland, 
which brought home a cargo of cod, worth 
3, ooo, ooo livres; but the profits ariſing 
from this branch of fiſnery are not very con- 


ſiderable. 


To enumerate the many manufactures of 

articles of luxury eſtabliſhed in France, would 
exceed the limits of this book; it is ſuffi- 
ciently known, that France has long ago 
taken the lead in faſhions, and has had the 
good fortune of ſeeing them imitated and 
adopted by moſt other nations of Europe. 
This fortunate pre- eminence is a very great 
ſource of profits. In the year 1773, there 
were in France 1500 ſilk-mills, 2 1, ooo looms 
for ſilk ſtuffs, 1 2, ooo for ribbands and lace, 
20,000 for ſilk ſtockings; and the different 
filk manufactures employed 2,000,000 per- 
-ſons, (Buſching.) 
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bs As a commercial ſtate, France follows im- 
G mediately after, England and Holland. Its 


trade is carried, on with all Europe; that 
branch of it which, was carried on publicly, 


7 with England was hitherto not very conſider- 
. able. It exported to Englandin the year ! 78 5 
. goods to the value of 117, 366 J. ſterling, and 
, imported from England to the value of 
; 358,244 l. ſterling. (See Cuſtom-houſe Ac- 


counts laid before the Houſe of Commons 
| in 1787.) But the ſmuggling trade between 
both countries is carried on to a great amount. 
It was publicly ſtated in the Houſe of Com- 
| mons, that only 60,000 cags of ſpirits paid 
the duties, and 3,000,000 cags were ſmug- 
gled; the greateſt part of which were French 
ſpirits. 'The French have made themſelves 
maſters. of the greateſt ſhare of the Levant 
trade; they export the produce of their ma- 
nufaQures, chiefly woollens, and Weſt-India 
goods from Marſeilles. to Conſtantinople, 
Smyrna, Syria, and Egypt. They take, how- 
ever, ſo large quantities of the produce of 
theſe countries in return, that they are 
obliged to pay a balance in ready money. (V. 
Queſtions ſur le Commerce des Frangois au 
Levant. Marſeilles, 1765.) The French 
enjoy ſome valuable commercial privileges in 
Turkey. Their African and Eaſt-India trade 
is likewiſe unprofitable; but their Weſt⸗ 
India poſſeſſions, which are admirably culti- 
vated and governed, make ample amends for 
theſe loſſes by the =_ articles of commerce 
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they ſupply, which are valued at 125,000,000 
Irvres. Before the late American war, the 


balance of commerce in favour of France 


was eſtimated at 70, ooo, oo0 livres, and it is 


ſaid, that it has not diminiſned ſince. Inland 


trade is greatly facilitated by numerous navi- 
gable- canals in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 
(S. des canaux de navigation & ſpeciellement 


du canal de Languedoc, and a new Map of 
theſe canals in Rozier's Journal de Phyſique 


de 1783.) The principal trading towns are, 
Paris, Lyons, Marſeilles, Bourdeaux, Nantes, 


Rouen, St. Malo, Rochelle, Ryſſel, Havre de 


Grace, Dunkirk, &c, Trade is much bene- 
fited in France by the following circum- 
ſtances and regulations : Firſt, By the great 
ſubordination, the lower claſſes of the people 
are kept in habits of ſobriety and induſtry; 
this is perhaps one of the few good conſe- 
quences of the ſeverity of a ſtrict monar- 
chical government, which may in ſome mea- 
ſure palliate ſome other hardſhips reſulting 
from it. Secondly, No goods are permitted 
to be offered for ſale which have not pre- 
vioufly been examined by proper officers, in 
order to prevent impoſitions on the pur- 
chaſer. Thirdly, The French colonies are 
under the neceſſity of being ſupplied with 
almoſt all neceſſaries from the mother-coun- 


try. Fourthly, In the ports, for inſtance, at 


Bourdeaux, the commodities imported by 
merchants are depoſited in the ware 
houſes adjoining the cuſtom-houſe, and the 
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duties of the whole purchaſe ate not paid at 
once, but only the duties of fuch parts of it 
as the merchant takes mad ame from: 
the warehouſes: for ſale.” © .! = 
The Bank of France, called the Caiſe 
d Eſcompte, enjoys oonſiderable credit. There 
is only one trading company, vi. the Eaſt- 
India Company; the ſtock of which amounts 
to only ten millioas of livres, and whoſe 
affairs are under the e of doe 
adminiſtrators. vil 1 VX 96.1 5 bo 
GOVERNMENT: 
. 1139 4230 
R G Als Jdwerd in Fame Was formerly 
ery effectually reſtrained” by the ſtates of 
wen kingdom; but the latter have loſt their 
weight ſo entirely, that France is now one 
of * moſt abſolute monarchies:in Euro 
The king is excluſively poſſeſſed of the ſu- 
preme power of the ſtate, and, according to 
the doctrine of the French law, he is to be 
conſidered as the vice- gerent of God, from 
whom alone he derives his authority. His 
edicts muſt however be atteſted or regiſtered 
by the ſupreme courts of jodicature or par- 
liaments, before they acquire the force of 
laws. - The regiſtering of royal edicts is a 
trifling remainder of the ancient power of 
the ſtates; but it is more a matter of form 
than of real and conſtitutional importanbe. 
For if the parkament refuſes to regiſter an 
edict; the king fends them Vettres de quſſion, by 
2 
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which he enjoins them to comply! with his 
will; and if they prove {tilt refraQtory, the 
king: goes in perſon to the parliament, and 
orders his edict to be regiſtered in his pre- 
ſence. This actof power is final, and puts 
an end to all farther oppoſition; . it is called 
holding a /it de zuftice: There are inſtances 
that parliaments have been puniſhed with 
exile on account of their oppoſition to the 
wilb of the king; it happened chiefly in the 
reign of Louis XV. The general meetings 
of the ſtates have been long ago diſuſed ; but 
in the laſt — mtr emblies of de- 
puties of the ſtates have been called together 
by the king, under the name of afſembloes des 
Notables, 10 to deliberate on great national af- 
fairs. We have ſeen this practice revived in 
the preſent. year 1187. This aſſembly con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral deputies from the clergy, no- 
bility, and the parliaments, ſeleQed and ſum- 
moned by the king; it is divided into ſeveral 
departments ,or-5ureaux, in each of which a 
prince of the blood preſides; andl it is chiefly 
employed in regulating important matters of 
finance and taxation. 

There are-now 'in France twelve * 
ments or aſſemblies of provincial ſtates. 
That at Paris is the moſt conſiderable; it is 


* properly a ſupreme court of juſtice and ap- 


peal; it has however, as well as the other 
parliaments, ſome political rights, for in- 
ſtance, to remonſtrate againſt any edict of 
the king which is thought prejudicial to the 
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intereſts of the whole nation, or of any 
claſs of ſubjects. Beſides the parliament, 
there are ſeveral other high cburts of juſtice, 
the great councils and ſeveral courts of 
finances, as ten chambers of accounts, nine 
courts of ſubſidies (aur) des aides), tW O 
chambres de monmeye, mur iſdictian des eaux & 
des forett. The management of ſtate af- 
fairs is chiefly in the hands of the council 
of ſtate, compoſed of four miniſters or ſe. 
cretaries - of ſtate, whaſe / departments are 
thoſe of foreign affairs, qof he navy, of the 
army, and of internal admitaſtration. The 
council of diſtatehes {canrſertider deptches ) is 
chiefly 'employedo1in ions of internal 
government; it lis comp of the four mi- 
niſters above · mentioned the chancellor, the 
preſident of. the gauncil of | finances; and the 
comptroller- general of finances! In both 
theſe councils the king is preſent, and pre- 
ſides in them. The uſual courſe of buſineſs 
is diſpatched by the conſeil d tat & priuc. 
There are two departments of finances, the 
council of finance and the board, in which 


the comptroller- general preſides, diſtin from | 


the former. Another important department 
is the council of trade. For the better ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice and public concerns 
in the provinces, they are ſub- divided into 
ſmall, middle, and large governments, and 
generalities. The fundamental laws of the 
French monarchy, are the indiviſibility of its 
dominions, the excluſion of female heirs 
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from the ſucceſſion to the crown; and the 
king's profeting and maintaining the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. The civil, criminal, 

and police laws * France conſiſt, 1. Of a 
great number of royal edids. 2. Of the 
cuſtomary laws pre vulling in ſingle provinces.” 
No leſs than 285 particular"outumer are 
found in France thoſe diſtricts in which 

they ha ve force of law are called pair c. 
ane 3. The Roman ' law; which pre- 
vails in thoſe ptovinecs w bete there are no 
coutumes; 'thofe provinces which - have 
adopted it are called pair de drt eerie.” There 
are many inferior-coorts of Juftice 0 the tus 
preme courts of are the parliament 
and the conſeræ ſuperieurs. In div ſes the 
law ings are ſiow g but in oriminal 
caſes quicker, and ivery'rigorous. i (Analyſe 
hiſtorique Seri du droit t Frangois. 
me N 19109 2 210 4 50 1 eli Ef) 5 ö . 
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The whole of the public revenue is ſtated 
by Mr. Necker at 600 millions (equal to 
#5,000,0001, ſterling) and the whole of the 
public expenditure at 610 millions. This 
ſtatement however includes the expences of 
collection, and taxes laid on the ſubject on 
the particular account of the ſtates, the 
clergy, &c. But the Compte Rendu ſtates the 
net produce, which amounts only to 430 
millions, or about 18, ooo, ooo J. ſterling. 
The public debt in 1784 amounted to 3400 
millions of livres; and 27 millions and a 
half annually were appropriated to reduce 
the debt; it was calculated that 1264 mil- 
Jions, ſhould be paid in the courſe of 25 
years. Vet the period of payment ſeems 
ſtill to be ſome what more diſtant, as hitherto 
new loans have been opened every year. The 
Intrinſic ſtrength and riches of France how- 
ever, when properly managed, are ſo great, 
that the kingdom ſeems capable of bearing 
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additional burthens. 2. — 8 e ee 
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In actual ſervice On the lifts 
28,0 men, vis. 300,58 men. 


Cavalry © 25,024 45,000 
Infantry 95,000 | ——— 140,000 
Artillery | 7,000 | ——— 11,700 


ilitia 50, oco men. 
(Military Biblioth.) 
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The king's guards, called Ja maiſon dus rui, 
amount to 10, 0 men. The cavalry, be- 


ſides the regular nate. has huſſars a, | 


chaſſeurs. ei An is 

In the year 1984, the whole aum aaf ede 
180 144,624 — 
pF? 58,176 703 


Total 212046 


The whole b nt department is under 
the direction of the ſecretary at war, one of 


the prineipal ſecretaries of ſtate. . Etat 
Militaire de France, par Rouſſel pour Vannee 


1785.) 1 010 48K 
N. 12 1785. 8 


5 4596 Ships, we: St 
Ships of the ns. 7% 
| Corvettes 9 — 2 
Cutters — 27 
A 17 7 lar 
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In the year 1780-1788, the number of 
ſhips was 266. 

The navy department i is divided into the 
weſtern and eaſtern departments (du Ponent 
& du Levant) the firſt of which has again 
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three: ſub-· diviſions. The chief ports of the 
royal navy are thoſe of Toulon, Breſt, Port- 
Louis, Rochefort, and Havre de Grace; that 
of Cherbourg is at preſent repairing. 
All naval affairs are under the manage- 
ment of the Secretaire de la Marine; the 
chief commander of the fleet is the Lord 
Admiral of France. There are in France 
ſix naval academies, and many mili 

ſchools, for the formation of ſea and land 
officers. Old and diſabled ſeamen enjoy half. 
pay during the remainder of their lives. 
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RELIGION. 


TI E eftabliſhed religion of this king- 
dom is the Roman Catholic; and ſince 
the year 685, in which the edict of 
Nantes was repealed, greatly to the prejudice 
of the kingdom, no other Chriſtian ſect is 
legally tolerated. Even in the preſent en- 
lightened age the penal laws againſt the Pro- 
teſtants are not aboliſhed; a preſſure which 
continues to be ſeverely felt by the latter, al- 
though it has been found expedient not to 
put: the laws againſt them in execution. Al- 
ſatia is the only province where they enjoy 
the free exerciſe of their religion. Their 
number is very great, and is ſaid to amount 
to three millions. (Buſching.) In ſome 
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parts of the kingdom, for inſtance, at Bour- 
deaux and Metz, Jews are talerated under 
certain reſtrictions. In the eſtabliſhed church 
the ſect of Janſeniſts are very numetous. 
The Gallican church has always been able to 
defend its liberties againſt the encroachments 
of papal power, and it has adopted only 
ſuch parts of the canon law as do not mili- 
tate againſt, its rights. The biſhoprics and 
rebends are entirely in the giſt of the king. 
| No other Catholic: ſtate, except thoſe of Italy, 

has ſo numerous a clergy as France: there are 
in this kingdom 18 archbiſhops, 1 11 biſhops, 
166,900 clergymen, $400a;conyents, contain- 
ing 200, ooo perſons: devoted to a monaſtic 
life, The numbers of the clergy are however 
greatly decreaſing, andaccordimg to ſome ſtate- 
ments, they are at preſent dwindled down to 
130,000 perſons. The revenues amount to 121 
millions of livres, but they are ſubjeR to heavy 
taxation. The income of the biſhops alone 
is eſtimated at 6, ooo, oo of livres. Every 
dioceſe has a court, called -byreau dioce/arn, 
the juriſdiction of which reſpecis the oontri- 
butions payable by the clergy, and is limited 
to ſums under 20 livres. From theſe courts 
appeal may be made to nine chambres eccle- 


ſiaſtigues ſuperi euren. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


To the — — enj 1 750 by thi Rings. 
dom, which have been ſtated under the ar- 
ticle of its wealth and commerce, we muſt 
add its extraordinary population, and the fa- 
vourable circumſtance, that its provinces, ex- 
tending over a very large ſurface, are ſo hap- 
pily united and rounded as to give reciprocal 
ſtrength and ſecurity to each other. Con- 
ſidering the great reſources and the ſuperior 
— . of France, it is not ſo much toi 
be wondered at that it acts the principal part 
on the great political theatre of Europe, as 
that it is not much more powerful and opu- 
lent, and that its inhabitants are not much 
happier than they actually are. Many per- 
nicious political prejudices, deeply in 
the ſtate by the length of time in. which its 
ecdleſiaſtical and civil form has been the 
ſame, and the vain ambition of its rulers, 
who exhauſted its reſources for the ſake of 
dear-bought and precarious | conqueſts, have 
checked the real progreſs of this empire. Yet 
what is now wanting, a few ſuccefhive:good 
reigns, or even one reign of moderate length, 
of an enlightened and benevolent” prince, 
poſſeſſed of the power which is entruſted to a 
F — monarch, might eaſily ſupply. Should 
the kingdom be bleſt with a monarch wiſe 
and good enough to expect his brighteſt glory 
from the felicity and opulence of his ſub- 
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jects; juſt enough to put a ſtop to the diſ- 
graceful and unreaſonable” religious oppreſ- 
ſion, to allow induſtrious individuals to en- 
joy ſecurely the fruits of their labours, and 
to extirpate that monſtrous ſyſtem of extor- 
tion which permits forty farmers- general to 
enrich themſelves by the plunder of the 
miſerable ſubject; a prince active enough to 
inform himſelf of the ſtate of the kingdom 
by his own eyes, and not to rely on the miſ- 
repreſentations of his miniſters; ſuch a prinoe 
might raiſe France to a height of power un- 
precedented in modern hiſtory. But ſuch an 
event is ſcarce to be wiſhed, when we con- 
ſider, that this power, in the hands of a 
weaker ſucceſſor to an arbitrary throne, might 
endanger and deſtroy the liberty of Europe. 
From ſuch a height however France is at 
preſent ſtill very diſtant; its preſent ſtate is 
a convincing proof how prejudicial a harſh 
and oppreſſive political ſyſtem is to a coun- 
try much favoured by nature, and, even in 
ſpite of deſpotiſm, rich, cultivated, and po- 
pulous. That part of politics which reſpeQs 
the art of negotiating, and the means of ob- 
taining quick and ſecret intelligence of the 
political meaſures of other countries, France 
has cultivated with great ardour and ſucceſs. 
Many millions of livres have been and are 
now annually ſpent on the ſingle article of 
ſecret intelligence, and gaining over perfons 
of conſequence to its intereſt : the French 
ambaſſadors have extraordinary ſalaries; and 
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it is certain, that the French miniſtry are 
poſſeſſed of the moſt accurate plans of every 
important fortification in neighbouring king- 
doms, - Nor is the political influence of 
—— to European powers; it is 
very conſiderable at Conſtantinople and ſome 
other Aſiatic courts, | and was lately exceed 
ingly great in North-America. In conſe- 
quence of its great connections, France has 
more than once acted the part of a general 
peace - maker of Europe. The excellent police 
in France, eſpecially in the capital, deſerves to 
be imitated by other countries, at leaſt as far 
as its Proceedings are not of too arbitrary a 
nature. 5 
The ſciences have riſen to a very anna 
height in this kingdom, and this nation can 
boaſt of having produced great maſter-pieces 
in almoſt every branch of ſcientific know- 
ledge and elegant literature. The influence 
of a ſuperſtitious religion on ſcience. has 
been leſs felt in France than in other Ca- 
tholic countries; ; probably from the emula- 
tion of the Catholics with their [Proteſtant 
countrymen, who for many years enjoyed 
free exerciſe of their religion, and who made 
great progreſſes in ſciences. During the laſt 
hundred years the French language has ac- 
quired the great privilege of being generally 
introduced as a polite language into all other 
European countries. Beſides the excellence 
of the French writers of the age of Louis 
XV. the circulation of that language muſt 
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be attributed to the frequent wars and nego- 
ciations of the French, to the prevalence of 
their faſnions, and to the diſperſion of ſeve- 
ral hundred thouſand baniſhed Proteſtants 
over other countries, where the politeneſs of 
their manners effected a predilection for their 
language. The French themſelves have been 
ſo vain of it, that they have for a long while 
diſdained to learn other languages, and of 
courſe remained ignorant of the taſte and 
literature of other nations ; a circumſtance 
which has too much confined their literature 
and criticiſm. Pn Ie . 
There are in France 20 univerſities, of 
which the univerſity of Paris is the moſt re- 
markable; yet much more for its antiquity 
and former . conſequence, than its preſent 
influence on the knowledge of the nation. 
The Royal Academies of Sciences, of the 
French Language, and of Inſcriptions and 
Antiquities at a s juſtly celebrated; 
theſe as well as the many other provincial 
academies and ſocieties e eh a 
number of illvftrious writers, whoſe fame, 
by means of the univerſal adoption of the 
language they write in, is extended through- 
out Europe. Eat 
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"AUTHORITIES. 
1. GETTI Storia Naturale, &c. Cetti's 
Natural Hiſtory of Sardinia. 1782. 

a. Vorleſungen aber die Statiftick von Italien. 

_  Lecuures on the preſent State of Italy, 
by M. Le Brett. 1784. (German.) 

3. Polit. Hiftor. Abhandlung uber die Regie- 
rung ferm einiger Staaten. Treatiſes 
on the Conſtitution of ſeveral Euro- 
pean States, by Count Albon. 1784. 
(German.) 5 "SE 

4. Deſcription hiſtorique & critique de I Ita- 
lie, par Abbe Richard. 1779. 

5. Nachrichten aus Sardinien, &c. Account 
of the preſent political State of Sardinia. 
1780. (German.) 

6. Hiſtor. critiſche Nachrichten von Halien. 
Hiſtorical and critical deſcription of 
Italy, by Dr. Volckmann, (German.) 
17977. 

7. Bo is Kaas Voyage d'un Francois en 
Italie. 1769. 
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8. Keyſſer' s, Groſſey s, 
W Travels through Italy. 
9. Leggi e Conflituzioni di S. M. 


Smollet 's, r Barett s 


17/0, 2 vols. The new Code ow: 
publiſhed by his Sardinian Majeſty. | 
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WEALTH ND » COMMERCE. 
OF the d6minions' '6f bis Sardinian” Ma- 
jeſty, the duchy of Savoy alone is ot 
fertile. The iſland of 'Sarditita, and th 
provinces of Piedmont and "Montſerrat, 
abound in corn, wine, oil, otanges, 4 | 
almonds; figs, maize, lie, hemp and Ys 
Sardinia has large flocks of theep ;, 4 
number of ſheep is ſald to aden to 
1,600, oo: it is remarkable, that in this 
iſland there ſubſiſts ſtill a ſpecies of wild ſheep, 
called the fon. The kiſheries© on the coaſt 
of Sardinia produce, even i in the worſt years, 
0 and à confi derable um for black- 
fiſh (ſepia Linn.) and anchovies beſides other 
_ of fiſh. Some mines in "is" inland pro- 
uce iron, and A ſmall q e e falt, 
ſufficient fol the confümpti on of the conn- 
try, is made of ſen- water: there. 4 are likew iſe 
quarries of marble; alabafter, and other: Ja- 
luable ſtones. Savoy js cel bra itea' on accqu ut 
of its breed, of "thules," 17. en ate 
ſent — 7 pf ee large uanti- 
ties of 35 e peaſants often | 
2 prog 5 555 Upwa ards of 
i. required to Tupply the filk 
ets" At utinl, Where there are 
about 606 l 3 for ſil ſtockings. In the 
village of Torre, in Piedmont, — of 
R 2 
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50, ooo Ib. of ſilk are ſpun. About 400,000 lb. 


of raw and ſilk are annually ſept, to 
Switzerland : the whole produce of raw ſilk 
in the Aude way = is eſtimated af 
650,001 w. Piedmont has; woollen manu- 
faQures, which ſupply the cloathing of the 
army. There is a manufacture of ropes and 
tackle in this province, a a large quantity, of 
which articles is exported from Nizza to 
Marſeilles, Toulon, and Genoa, Of. the 
Piedmontele wines, a conſiderable n 
is exported to Genoa and 1 2 
ſeveral delicate ſpi rituous lig 
tilled, known by e name of go ar The 
imports of the Sa Sardinian. | Provinces, which 
are nearly the ſame with thoſe of 15 N 
of Italy, conſiſt in hardware, | 
cotton, W and ſilk fuſs, 8 
ther, whalebane, train oil, en ; tar, 
pions. timber, porcelaine, & 

imported, from England inta Italy 0 
annually to about 91 gol ſterl, and Eng» 
land takes, in retyr Wap For 68741551, ſterling, 
which lea yes a conſider ble ba ance in fayour 
of Tay. (Gs Fünen puſe; acqqunt Q er- 
pore: and imports, . laid befqre the Houſę of 

ommons in 17837 Trad oe h 
couraged i ” nah by, 9 

poſed on it; and in 

yo Sicily it is Rijt more 7 — ting. 4 Bio 
fair ff RON WA 5 wag Aria, - 36506 
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GOVERNMENT 


Tre: government in the Sutdinian ſtates 
is abſolutely monarchical. In the iſland of 
Sardinia, however, the ſtates aſſemble; but 
merely to grant free gifts or Tubfidies to the 
= „in whoſe hands the whole legiſlative; 
well as Executive power? iy yeftcd A8 


this; fovinces' which comp ' this r 
have been ” Shited" the Tame 
ment at: different 'of time, and had 


formed inden nt 3 each of 
thern hi its *pectlliar us and cuſtomd, 
which were fuffered to continue in force” 
as far as they dil not mitte againft the 
king's edicts, The Roman laws, however, 
ſerve for their fodndatich. "The royal ede 
are collected iti the nN code,” publiſhed in 
1770, at Turin, and entitled, Leggi e Con- 
ſtituzioni di. Sa Maeſtada-. the ſtate 
departments, the council of ſtate is the highj- 
eſt. Sardinia forms a ſeparate? government, 
under a viceroy. Juſtice is adminiſtered by 
a number of inferior and territorial courts, 
in which the proprietors of large eſtates ap- 
point the judges : the judges of the ſuperior 
courts are appointed by the king: from theſe 
courts appeal lies to ſeveral” courts of ap- 
peal, the higheſt of 4 is ho on pron eal 
conf, gho, at Turin. 
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1 UNA NES. 


THE revenue of the king amounts to 17 
ene of lire, jor nearly 1 ,000,0001. ſter- 
ling; - Sardinia contributes only one million 
of lire toward this ſym, which, by deduci- 
ing the expenceß of government, is reduced 
to about a0, pig, The royal revenues 
are railed;from; ti crown- domains, f from the 
autem the mint, 5 land-tax, ſalt- 
duty, ſtamps, a of. tobacco and a 
lottery. of that. ſort Elle ppt Genoa,-. 
All matters of finances are under the direction 5 
of a miniſter, or. intendant-general of ſinan- 
ces. In dome ene the ſtat had contract. 
ed debts. ;: but, hy the wiſe cxconomy, adopt 
ed during, the, preſent, reign, they are paid 
off * reduced dees len Pate 21s 
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40189 Ht 4o SOD Afi: gbu7 51 * 
55 is compoſed: df the following regiments: | 
Swiss Body Guards. 2311 rs | | 
73 regiments of lufantry. 4 
1 regiment o el. Foot Guards... 
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wiſs 5 
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on uh regiments of Horſe 
6 — —— G tnods 
1 battalion of Light N - tori} ui 


: © Several Free Corps. 3V 14. 0G ban 
= Regimentof Artillery. ng Locker an 
Engineers. ago gut 
1 + £20,025 


Nins, de men. iT, -S316L.O 

\ Befides ande cm officers and 3 
[r in chief, the 1 army has an 
inſpector- general. (S. Calendario per la real 
Corte, 1784, Torino.) All, military affairs 
are. under the ditection of a ſecretary. at war. 
The Sardinian navy is very inſignificant, 
conſiſting of about 32 ſmall armed veſſels, 
and one battalion of marines. 
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THz. eſtabliſhed | 1 Catholic ge 
gion is not quite ſo intolerant in this king 
dom as in ſome other ſtates: the wiſdom of 
government has — limited the power 
of the Pope and of t he inquiſition. A ſtop is 
likewiſe — to the perſecutions of the harm- 
leſs Proteſtants, in the vallies of Lucern, 
Peyrouſe, and St. Martin, formerly ſo | fa- 

mous, by the name of Vaudois, on account 
of their ſufferings and firm adherence to the 
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cauſe of truth: their number amounts to 
about 20,000. The very numerous clergy 
in theſe ſtates are not rich. The church is 
governed by five archbiſhops and 26 biſhops : 

the whole number of clerical | perſons, in- 
cluding monks and nuns, is faid to amount 
to 350,000 ; but this ſtatement, 2 
is too large. They are obliged to pay the 
ſame taxes with the laity, beſides other bur- 
thens which the king has it in his power to 
impoſe on them. On the whole, the clergy 
are entirely dependant on the king, and ſub. 
ject to the ſecular juriſdiction: the church 
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GENBRAL REMARKS, 


TH E provinces of 3 and Piedmont 
are, by their ſituation, the key to Italy; ; 
and they are of the greateſt conſequence, in 
wars between the Youth of Auſtria and 
France, Both theſe powers have, therefore, 
always courted the allianes of the princes 
ed of theſe provinces ;'and the latter 
have wiſely availed themſelves of this fa. 
yourable ſituation, to increaſe their own 
power, by joining with either of the two, 
as it beſt f. a their views. 
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diſtinguiſhed by its wiſdom and activity, the 
ſtate is in a riſing and proſperous condition. 
Its revenue is enHcreaſing, And its progreſs in 
opulence would be rapid, if it were not for 
the great impediments thrown into the way 
of commerce. The ſeienoes ars likewiſe id a 
flouriſhing ſtate. Turin has a univerſity, a 
ſociety of ſciences and fine libraries, and col. 
lections of paintings and ſtatues. Two other 
univerſities are eſtabliſhed at Cagliari and 

Saflari : the other inſtitutions af education 
are greatly improving, in conſequence of a 
regulation enjoining ſchoolmaſters to un- 
dergo a ſtrict examination at the uni ver- 
lity, before they are permitted to give in- 


ſtructions. 
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R1FLESSION! intotab il Ohnmerkio 
del 'Regno di Napoli,” 17695 8vo. © 

2. Lettres fur Ja Sicile par un Voyageur Tta- 

men. Amſterdam, 1 1778. | 

3 Mineralogie Sicitienne par le Comte dc 
Borch, 1786. | 

Swinburne' s, Brydone's, Dillon 85 Rie- 
deſel's and Seſtini's Travels. 

5. Count Albon's Tracts, Abbe Richard, 
Le Brett's Lectures, Dr. Volckmann, 
mentioned among the authorities of the 
preceding table. 

6. Dizzionario Corografico, Orittologico, 
&c. della ys Bologna, 1782. 
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WEALTH AND COMMERCE. 
een 
THE fertility - of doth Naples and Sicily 
is ſo: great, that Nature produces her pifts” 
almoſt ſpontaneouſly, and little aſſiſted by 
the induſtry of the inhabitants. In both 
countries the natural productions, as well as 
the climate, are nearly the ſame with thoſe 
in. Spain, except that the former, 'and more- 
eſpecially the. iſland of Sicily, are much-. 
richer in corn. Naples exports annually,” 


* 


Cr a# 


1 Vole tomoli of 1 1,88 85 


Winche er buſhels, (Swin urne) 1 200,000;- 


6 oth,-weighing 18 tb. Avoirdupois 
ch: it is reckoned that the average amount 


of the exportation of oil exceeds! in value 
four millions of florins. Saffron, raiſed in 
207 i annu- 
ally to the value of 30, ooo ducats, the ducat 
qual to gs. 9d. Sicily exports ao cheſts, 
of oranges, . the | environs of 
dyracuſe produce near 40 diffe - ſorts of 
excellent; wine, and 84,000 twt, of almonds,” 

d great quantities of \iftachids culiar to. 


hat diſtrict, (Seſtini). Meſſina | ſends off 
6,000 cheſts of lemons; and the reft of 
the kingdom about as much more: 280 
harrels of lemon juice, weighing ten falme 
each, and 27 cwt. of bergamot juice, (Swin- 
bürne). The quantity of filk raiſed in the 
kingdom of Naples amounts to 800,000 lb. 
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and — produces annually to the value of 
187,000 |. ſterling. The latter - country pro- 
duces likewiſe manna, barilla, oil of turpen- 
tine, the ſugar-cane, cotton, and many other 
vegetable productions of the warmer cli 
mates, which, however, are of inferior com- 
mercial importance, The mineral kingdon 
is remarkable for the extraordinary variety of 
its productions: of metals, Naples has Ther, 
iron, copper ;..and Sicily, tin and lead; 102 

except the marble Eee, and ſalt, ve 
little advantage has hitherto been deri al, 
from minerals, (S. Borch Mineraloge Sici- 
lienne). by 

The imports of Na les ad Sicily conſiſt 
in woellens, linen, hardware, 188 of lux- 
ury, and Eaſt and Weſt-India produQiens, 
There are but few manufactures i propor- 
tion to the riches of the ſoil ; F the we 

raiſed in. theſe kingdoms i is exported to wy 
countries. Naples is the centre of trade ; 
but trade and navigation is almoſt entirely 
in the hands, of foreigners. The fiſheries 
are very. valuable, eſpecially. thoſe of the 
tunn y-fiſh, anchovies, à and corals : from the 
filk of the — marina, gloves. are d 
factured. 

In this kingdom the "breed of horſe: hed 
of mules i Is, very l and celebrated. 

' A 80810 IJ 2 10 bytoamon YT 
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NAPL Es is a fief of the Holy Sec, and 
a trifling annual tribute is 198 in acknow- 
ledgment of the Pope's rights; yet the de- 
pendence of the king, who is /zgatus natus 
of the ſee of Rome, on his feudal lord, is 
merely nominal. The government is mo- 
narchical, but not quite abſolute; for though 
the king's power is very great, the ſtates 
have preſerved the right of meeting every 
other year, in order to grant ſubſidies, or a 
don gratuit, to the king. This aſſembly is 
called a parliament; it is compoled of depu- 
ties from the nobility, the order 'of citizens, 
and of the prelates who are poſſeſſed of ba- 
ronies. Royal edicts, before they. acquire 
the force of laws, muſt be regiſtered by ano- 
ther aſſembly of the, nobility and the order 
ff citizens; it confiſts. of ſix ſeggi, or wards, 
five of, which are governed by a committee 


of nobles; the laſt belongs excluſively to the 
Ptebeians, and is governed by fix eletti, who 
ite ikewiſe the chief civil magiſitates of the 
ERNIE On 
Ja Sicily the ſtates have like wiſe a ſhare in 
government, b De rigt which they polleſs 


are compoſed of three claſſes, or braccr, the 
nobility or military cITſs, the clergy, and the 
royal demeſne-lands, viz. 42 royal towns. 
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The great ſtate officers are nominated by 
che king; the higheſt department of govern- 
ment is the ſtate- council, compaſed of four 
miniſters or ſecretaries of ſtate: Next to 
this council is that called cam lia collaterule, 
and ſeveral departments forparticylar branches 
of publicbuſinaſs. Sicily is governed by a 
viceroy. The late king has publiſnhed a new 
code of laws, called Coder Caroliaus; yet; 
notwithſtanding the improvements it con- 
tains, the proceedings of juſtice in thiscoun- 
try are ſtill very dilatory. It is ſaid there are 
not leſs than 30,000 lawyers at Naples, 4 
(Swinburne.) In ſome parts of the king- 
dom the poſſeſſors of large eſtates have a 
territorial juriſdiction, in others the king: 
from the provincial courts "appeals may be 
made to the Gran Corte della Vicaria; and, 
in the laſt inſtance, to the Supreme Court of 
Appeal at Nenne 
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* 5,000,000 88e dollars. (Ds- Rieſeh. Y: 

Naples raiſes 4,000,000. 

Leih, 1,000, ooo. 


Accordin g to others, the king's revenue 
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amounts. to 12, 000,000 floreni, raiſed from 
the following ſources: 
The n in Naples yields 4,400,000 
The capitation in Sici 7 2, 300, 
Cuſtoms and port duties 1, ooo, oo⁰ 
The farming of tobaceo 660,000 | 
The remainder arifes —— king's do- 
mains; the lies of falt, powder, 
manna, &. and the don gratuit. GSwin⸗ 
| burnc.) 97437 
The king's: Sdahces are xdminiflered: by 
the at called Azienda real, for Na- 
and by the neee della FIN Gs 
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ARMY. 


25, 200 men. (De Rieſch. 55 Viz. 
Cavalry — 3.500 


Infantry — 22, 500 
Artillery — 13,200 
According to others, 2), 840 men, in- 
cluding 4,048 guards. It is, however, very 
— Bl that both ſtatements are exagge- 
rated. About one half of the army is Dn 
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5 = wy armed BY an — oy 
4 frigates, from 30 to. 5% guns 
8 chebeques of 20 guns, K . r 

6 chebeques for a 

galleys. 

4 galcotes”” eee. 
Both the army 11 navy are under the PY 
miniſtration. af” à council of war,” i in which 
one of the ſecretaries of ſtate preſides. (S. 


Calendario della Corte, 1786.) 21 T 
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Tu 1 E lübabitants of Naples ah $i 
are bigoted Roman Catholics, and more 
Tous ore thofe of Rome. There is, bow. 
ever, no inquiſition eſtabliſhed in the coun- 
try. The power of the Pope in theſe king- 
doms is not great. In Naples, ſome — 
bends are in his gift; but in 1 
church preferment is in the gift of 
king. be clergy is very numerous; 4 
ſo rich, that not leſs than one half of the 
riches of the country are in the poſſeſſion of 
the church. There are, in n Naples, 20 arch- 
1 and 107 biſhops: in Sicily, three 
| chere and zh ern In the year 
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1782, there were 4p Naples alone 45,525 
prieſts, 24,694 monks, 20,7993 nuns. In 
1783, government, reſolved to diſſolve 466 
convents of nas, and a beginning has 
been afti/atly made to . this reloiution 
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8 er R E M ADK 8. 
T 1 I 8 beautlks contitey dabter not only 
to be happy and opulent, on account of its 
genial-olimate,>and-the bounty of the ſoil, 
but it ought to be the ſeat of every art and 
ſcience, on account of the; invaluable re- 
'mains of antiquity, the numerous natural 
qurioſities, and the t 200 romantic 
Teenery, i, polls, It, e begins to 
ale to its e cee 0 f t the low 
Hats in which frequent wars, e neg- 

lect of its maſlors/ Yd Cufered! 125 deins. 
Vet manufactufes and commerce, which can 
make amy conſidarable progrefs only by the 

aid of knowledge and Hiberty, ate far thort 

r that height ——— is favourable to the; 

_neral improvement of arts and ſciences. The 

; preſent) e aher ſeems to = "the wel- 

AE: more at heart 32 any 


e are, in Naples and. 8 5 
„ viz, thoſe of Nay G 


918 991 
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e .T 
four uhiver ities 


lerno, Palermo, and Catania, of en "the 
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firſt is the moſt uſeful. At the capital there 
is likewiſe an academy of ſciences, and mag- 
nificent collections of antiquities. Naples 
has long been the principal and favourite 
ſeat of muſic. Education is greatly neg- 
lected; the ſchools are ſtill in the hands of 
monks, whoſe intereſt it is that ſuperſtition 
and ignorance ſhould prevail, and who are 
the greateſt enemies to the liberty of think- 
ing and writing. 
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L An Afri 4a. On the "Toaſt of Barbary, 
the towns of Ceuta, Oran, Melilla, and Ma- 
ſalquivir: the Canary 1 Iſlands, viz C anaria, 
Ferro, Teneriffa, &. The iſlands of Anna- 
bon and Delþd, _— the uator. — - 


2. In Alia. The Philippine lands ; the 
principal of Sick is Luzon, whoſe capital is 
nilla. The-Marian, the Caroline, and 
| Palaos Hands, Py + 5 


In America, dls 5 provi nces, much 
larger than all Europe, moſt of which, : are 


aftopiſhingly: fertil le. 


(7, ) In end Hen tea, Louiſiana, Ca- 
 lifornia, New Spain, New e both 
the Floridas. „ 


| (2.) In the Weſt-Indies, the iſland of 
Cuba, one half of St. Domingo, Puerto- 
rico, Trinidad, Margareta, Tortuga, &c. 


| (x) In South-America, Terra- Firma, 
Peru, Chili, Tucuman, araguay, Pata- 


gonia, 


1 
' 
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- Theſe extenſive countries are inhabited 
partly by Spantards, partly by the native 
Indians, and Negroes: from the intermi 
of theſe differen nations, Teveral new races 
of men are deſcended, diſtinguiſned 
their colour, and know” by the names of 
* [Crevles,. 'Genizaros, PETRA, 
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e Rayinal; Tithae, and boden Hr 
tory, of America. * T0 
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WEALTH, AND COMMERCE. 


Taz kingdom of; Spain. ht be aue 
of the richeſt countries in. Europe. It 
borders, like . upon two ſeas; it is 
.interſeted by fix large ſtreams, and by up- 
wards of fifty ſmaller rivers; it has very con- 
ſiderable mountains, and its climate is, in 
ſome reſpects, ſtill finer than that of France. 
With reſpect to its ſize, it is ſomewhat infe- 
rior to the latter; however, the advantages 


| Juſt enumerated, added to the immenſe ex- 


tent and wealth of the Indies, ought to raiſe 
this monarchy high above all the other powers 
of Europe. And yet the reverſe is the caſe: 

Spain is thinly peopled, has but little com- 
merce, few manufactures, and what com- 
merce it has is almoſt entirely in the hands of 
ſtrangers, notwithſtanding the impediments 
thrown in their way by government. With 
reſpect to the induſtry and fertility of the 
ſeveral provinces, Abbe Cavanilles diſtin- 
guiſhes between the central and outward pro- 
vinces; the latter, viz. Gallicia, Aſturia, Na- 
varra, Arragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, 
Granada, and the ſouth of Andaluſia, are 
better watered and wooded, conſequently leſs 
hot, and upon the whole much more fertile, 
than the middle provinces; moſt of them 
have beſides, the advantage of being mari- 
time provinces. As a favourable inſtance of 
the fertility and induſtry of Spain, the ſame 
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author has ſtated the product of the pro- 
vin: of Valencia" th following-manner 


Fresch Livres. 

Sit, 4000 000 16: valued at 30, 00,00 

Heap e 201118 nf * "= 

X SES IE RES 9 00. N 

Wool, of the coarſer for 12 3.0% 5 7 7 

7 ewt. — — 9208 56⁰ 
Jl, * cr Go 


ihe; 2,000,000 cantaros 
Dried raiſins, 60,000 cwt. * 
. 4 Ta: . Hr 5 — ; 


N. 


e » 
$ 1111 


18 81 18 7 2 0,000 
The erties of corn, oil, Wi almonds, 


bod, ſalt,, and the fiſheries of the ſame pro- 
vinee, amounted in 17% to 65,000,000 
livves. The amount and variety of theſe 
productions is rea Nee yet it muſt 
be owned, that this province is perhaps the 
richeſt in Spain. One of the greateſt ob- 
ſtacles to agriculture in this kingdom is the 
breeding very large flocks of ſhecp, the va- 
tue of which is eſtimated in Spain at 
46,000,000 Hvres. They take up too 
great an extent of ground for their fub- 
ſiſtence, to the prejudice of agriculture and 
population. The number of thoſe ſheep 
whoſe wool is of the fineſt fort, is eſtimated 
at 5,000,000 ; the profits ariſing from them 
amount anvally to 8,500,000 livres, of 
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which 2, 200, 00 are paid to the king, 
5;600,000 muſt be deducted for the neceſ- 
ſary. expences, and only 100,000 livres are 
the clear benefit of the proprietors. Of this 
585 wool. 40,000 cwt. is annually ſent off to 
aden and Briſtol (Dillon); about ths 
me quantity to Rouen; 20, ooo cwt, to 
Amfterdam, of which only 6000 cwt. re- 
men in Holland; the reſt is exported chiefly 
to. different parts of Germany. The prin- 
.towns which carry on. the N 
are the harbours of Bilboa and Santander, 
where wool is ſhipped for exportation; and 
thoſe which produce the fineſt ſorts of wool, 
are Leon, Segovia, (which alone produces 
25,000 cwt.) Avila, Burgos, and Soria. 
Agriculture flouriſhes moſt in the pro- 
vinces of Caſtile and Eſtremadura; but, upon 
the. whole, Spain does not produce corn 
enough for its conſumption, and. is under 
themeccihty of importing large quantities. 
Spain produces excellent fruit, as oranges, 
lemons, almonds, ſigs, and grapes. In 1964, 
there were exported from the harbour of 
Malaga 7000 cheſts of lemons and oranges, 
holding from 1000 to 1500 each;' 1000 bar- 
rels of figs, at 75—150.1b,-.cach; 400 bar- 
rels of ende o 275—3001b..cach ; 500 
balls of orange and lemon-peel; 15 balls of 
roſemary, the ball weighing 750 lb. (Pluers). 
Pomegranates, dates, piſtachios (beſides the 
kernel of this fruit, which reſembles an al- 
mond in flavour, the leaves of it are uſed in 
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Spain; they are boiled down to a reſinous 
Juice, which ſerves inſtead of frankincenſe). 
Capers, cheſnuts, of which 30, 000 ſniplaſts 
are produced in the province of Aſturia; 
filberts, 30,000 bags of which, ſold at l. 
ſterling each, are ſent over to England. (Dil- 
nd The ſugar-cane, which is however at 
reſent little cultivated, on account of the 
importation of Weſt-India ſugar: only 
four ſugar-mills are now remaining in the 
province of Granada. Soda, ſaffron, tobacco. 
The greateſt tobacco- manufacture is at Se- 
ville; it employs 1000 workmen and 180 
mules, uſed to put 28 mills in motion. The 
building uſed for this purpoſe reſembles a 
palace in magnificence, and the profits it 
yields amount to 6, ooo, ooo of dollars: eve 
day 24,000 Ib. of tobacco are dried. To- 
bacco is mixed in this manufacture with a 
ſort of red earth, called Almagra (rubrica 
fabrilis) which is found near Carthagena, in 
the province of Murcia. (Swinburne.) Up- 
wards of 1oO0 cwt. of honey 1s exported; 
but the conſumption of wax is ſo great, that 
a great deal muſt be imported from the Weſt- 
Indies. Salt is very plentiful in Spain; there 
are not only many rich -brine-ſprings, but 
large quantities of rock-ſalt ; and much ſalt 
is alſo extracted from the ſea-water. Un- 
happily, the ſalt-trade is a monopoly of the 
crown. Saltpetre abounds in this country; 
the ſoil is impregnated with it, and many 
peaſants have ſaltpetre pits: if properly at- 
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tended to, conſiderable quantities for expor- 
tation might be produced, The wines of 
Spain are celebrated for their rich and deli- 
cious flavour, and they form very conſider- 
able: articles of exportation. . 
Next to the province of Valencia, thoſe of 
'Arragon, Granada, and Murcia, are diſtin- 
-guiſhed: for the large quantities of ſilk they 
ſupply. The whole produce of ſilk within 
theſe four provinces was eſtimated about 30 
years ago at abont- 1 800,000 lb. annyally. 
Pleurs.) This produce. has however in- 
«creaſed: of late: in 1776, Granada and 
Murcia produced 7, ob. (Dillon), 
and Valencia upwards of 100, ooo. In 
1762, the ſilk raiſed in Valeneia amounted 
to 1, 1 50,000 lb. in Murcia to, 490,000, in 
Arragon to 1%, 0, in Granada to 
100000 Ib. (See Buſching's Magazine.) Not- 
withſtandingrtheſe vaſt quantities of ſilk, the 
ſilk manufactures are few. and inconſider — 


Able in proportion „ farcely the fourth part 


of thoſe remain which were in a flouriſhing 
ſtate in the r6th-century. Of 70,000 looms, 
-. which Spain formerly:had,'Uſtariz,found only 
10,000 remaining in the year 1724. Sincg 


that time, however, their number has again 
-:4ncreafed. 


Cotton is likewiſe one of the many, pro- 


ductionstof this kingdom; Valencia, in gaod 
years, produces 120, go ct. mioſt of which 
is exported raw. (Swinburne.) The beſt 
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cotton-manufatures- are in "Vulewvia, « Atra- 
gon, and Catalonia. 1 
Gold und flver were found in the mines in 
very confiderable quantities during the times 
of the Roman dominion, and even after- 
wards by the induſtrious Moors, At preſe 
only a few filver mines are worked, among 
which, that at Guadalcornal, in the province 
of Eftremadura, is the moſt important, It 
was formerly worked to very great ad van- 
tage by Gemen adventurers, but it is at 
eſent greatly on the decline: it is ſaid to 
Rave þ „while in a flouriſhing ſtate, to 
the amount of 60,000 ducats- per week. 
(Diflon,) A few ſilver mines are found in 
the provinces of Granada; Arragon, and Ca- 
talonia. Arragon produces a great deal of 
itöon, moſt of which is exported as it is 
brought from the mines, and is imported 
again when manufactured abroad. An Iriſh- 
man, of the name of Dowling, has filled 
the large * of blades; at Ildephonſo, 
with” am articles, the ancient ma- 
Ake durer b blades, chiefly that at Toledo, 
are no more in being. Dillon.) The above- 
mentioned province produces” likewiſe very 
* quatitities of lead; the clear profits of 
f theſe lead mines at Binares, amounted 
0 4/660 ooo'dollars in ſeven years. Quick- 
ſilver is found in the rich mines of Guadal- 
cotnal and Almada. The firſt WhO worked 
them were Germans; the celebrated Fuger, 
ſo confpictions for his wealth in Charles the 
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Fifth's time, got moſt of his riches, from 
the mine of Almada. In the middle of the 
preſent century the produce of quickſilver 
amounted to 18, ooo ct. the whole of which 
is ſent over to America for the purpoſe of 
almagamating; and the ſale of quickſilver 
to ſtrangers is ſeverely prohibited. (Dillon.) 
Spain is indebted to German mineralogiſts 
for the diſcovery of ſome rich mines of co- 
balt: the moſt important of them is that of 
Giſtan, in Arragon. Beſides metals, the mi- 
neral kingdom affords many, valuable articles, 
among which the quarries of . marble, ala- 
baſter, and other uſeful ſtone, deſerve to be 
mentioned. Spain now firſt begins to think 
of facilitating trade, by the eſtabliſhment of 
a bank, and by the improvement of the inland 
communication, by means of good roads 
and canals. ', A paper-bank was eſtabliſhed 
in 1782, an Eaſt-India Company incorpo- 
rated in 1786, and a large canal begun near 
 Zaragoga'in, 1784. 
All the exports of Spain, moſt articles of 
which no other European country can ſup- 
ply, are eſtimated at only 80,000,000 livres, 
or 3, 333,333 L. ſterling; a very inconſider- 
able amount, as will appear from the above 
ſpecification of the et and various ar- 
. ticles of (ag 5 
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and the 
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cacao, cochinenl, | rec eg gate, rie, de 
dicinal hetbs'and barkks, a8 fufäfras, Perubian 


bark, &c. vanilla, ; Dupat, and 
tobacro- In 1784, the total Amount Gk "the 
value of Spaniſh goods exported to Amieticx 
was 195,000,000 reales de vellon ; foreign 
commedittes; 259,000,006; r TY Thel imports 
from America were valued at 900,000,000 
reales de vellon, in omg and precious 
ſtones; and upwards of 2 ee. ain 
Polit. Journ. 11784.) 1 

8 5 de Madrid, 1987, (Feb. 2oth) T5 
ſtated, that the expotts t 0 en (the 1 
dies) from the followin 12 hours; Ca: | 
diz, Coruntia, Malaga; "Sev ville, | Lucar, 


Santander, Cahatias, Atican cante, ' Barcclons, 


Tortoſa, Gipon, St. Sebaſtian, am in 
42883 to 767,249 5 85 en * vellon; the 
N pald on he + th ounted to 
425775 304 reales de 2 lon e imports, 
bY pods and mon from APR 
e Wen lade illands, amoun a th 
ſame year to 1 , 206,07 I 060 reales de wo lion, 
and the dutſes to 6 Had 195 reales de vellon, 
The profits of the merchants from the whole 
American trade was eg, . 500 p 
dollars. (Crome.). r 
With reſpe& | European commerce, the 
balane i nerally 7 Spain, ge thoſe. 


loffes muff be made up b Ay e produce of Airy 
American, provinces. _ Xorts. 
Spain to test. rita 85 4 


to 50) 141. * the imports from 
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Great-Britain, to: 588,064 1. ſterling. (See 

Cuſtom- houſe Ac laid before the Houſe 

of Commons in 25 In 1784, the ex- 

pos Were sa he imports 12 50 
r 


ling. _ - bb 
5: " _ n 4 * Fo * " : 
* F . 
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Sr AI. N is at preſent. an abſolute. nionar- 
chy. The meeting of the deputies of the 
towns, whenever à new tax is to be impoſed, 
is a mere matter of form. me. provinces, 
however, as Navarra, Biſcay, and Arragon, 
have preſerved ſome of their ancient immu- 
nities. © The king's, edicts, before they a 
an re the force of laws, mbſt be regiſtere 
the © court of Caſtile. The crown is here- 

ditary, both in the male and female line. By 
a lay made in 171 715, female heirs cannot 
fucceed till after "the whole male line is 
extinct. SP 

Public bobtzess! is managed b the follow- | 
ing departments: Ihe Ede by th State, or . 
the Cabinet; of the miniſters belonging fo 
it, the ſceretiry of ſtate for foreign affairs is 
conſidered as the firſt. The Supreme Royal 
Court;”” or Chamber of LEN occupied 
with the internal Ae nigraften. 55 like- 
wiſe the ſyprethe, court of juſtice in the king- 


5 7 and is divided into four chambers : 112 
Coun ! of bY he Royal Council of the, 


_ 
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Indies, and the Council of Finances. There 
are 12 tribunals in the different rovinces of 
Spain, called Chancillerias, Conſejos, or Au- 
diencias. In the ſmaller towns bg Ju cl 
of the inferior courts” of Juſtice are , 
-Alcaides or Bay les; in the larger cities, -Cor- 
regidores, and their aſſeſſors Regidotes. Law- 
ſuits in this country are exceedingly e 
ſive, aud of long duration. 

The civil, criminal, and police wks are 
partly derived from the aneient Gothic laws, 
and partly contained in the edicts of the 
kings. In caſes where theſe laws are defi- 
cient, the Roman laws are made uſe of. In 
eecleſiaſtical matters, the canon or papal law, 
in its N is e e as * —＋ of 
right. | 
4 Fundamental 1100 of the 8 are 
the following: 1. The indiviſibility of the 
Spaniſh dominions. 2. The right of 
geniture;-which put an end to the cuſtom of 
dividing the kingdom between the ſons of 
the king. And, 3. The ' above-mentioned 
clauſe the! Tooling of the wa 
male line. UL. | 

The. provinces are anneal by-viceeoys 
(Virreyes); and all the American dominiòũs 
of Spain are divided into three royal govern- 
ments, under the viceroys of Ne] —— 
Mexico, and Peru: There are nine r 
courts of Juſtice, or Audiencias; in Am 
206 one) in the: Philippine Illands. D 
„ b #1 55 vo Fohaihs n e 
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Ta 6 king's: werner - from old Spain | 
amounts to upwards of 5,900,000. ſter- 
ling. According to a ſtatement in Buſ- 
ching's Mag. which however is not ſuffi- 
ciently ſupported, the whole of the revenue 
from Spain, Ameriga,: and the Phili _m 
Idands amounts to 100 millions of piaſters 
The publie revenue is divided into the 
general and provincial revenue. The firſt 
ariſes, J. From the cuſtoms and the duties 
on imported goods from abroad, as well as on 
choſt imported from one province into ano- 
ther. 2. From the monopolies of the crown, 
viz. thoſe of tobacco, ſalt, lead, quickfilyer, 
and; guUnpowder, 3. From ſtamp duties, 
gontributions, a tax an landed eſtates, taxes 
leyied on the cates of the clergy, from the 
ſale -of; papal abſolutions and indulgences, 
redueod to the price of 40 ſfous-:cach, from 
the poſts, deductions from the falaries of 
public officers, and the mint. 4. The crown 
revenue from America. 5. The crown ro- 
venus from Arragon, Valencia, Catalonia, 
Mallorca, and Minorca. | What js called the 
Provincial revenue ariſes! from the 22 pro- 
vines, inte which the kingdom of Caſtile 
Has n divided; v it conſiſts of various tithes, 
and duties on ſoap,. brandy, wine; and other 
articles. Part of the provincial; contribu- 


tions are aſſigned over to the creditors of the 
3 
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ron, in lieu of intereſt on their capitals,” 
Many branches of the revenbe are farmed 
out to companies, The farm of tobacco 
alone employs no leſs than 53, ooo collectors. 
Before the year 1770, the public expenditure. 
was nearly equal to the revenue, but has 
been found ſince to exceed it. In the yeat 
1770, a deficiency of five millions of piaf-, 
ters was made good, by witkholding the farms; 
deſtined for the extraordinary expence of the 
colonies. 4e 1 eben 
Spain is burthened with conſiderable pub- 
lic debts; they are at preſent divided into the 
old and new debts: the former are thoſe con- 
tracted} by the wars of Charles V. and bis 
ſaceeſſors, amounting! to 130 millions of 
piaſtersz the new debts ha ve been chiefly in- 
curred by the laſt war with England, and 
they are ſtated by Necker to amount to 18 
millions of French livres, which will be paid 
off by the year 1800, f no new wür ſhould 
happen. irqehot to 87511281 Sch! 
— . — 
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60—70,000 men (in 1783.) 


Beſides. 20,000 militia. (See Milit. Biblioth. E 
Avcorditig to others, the regular "troops" 
do not aQually' exceed 50,060 men (Swin- " 
burne); and more recent accounts reduee 
the army to only 20, oo0 effective men.” The 
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of - Europe, Lond. 1982, only 126. In 
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army eſtabliſhment; as publiſhed in the year 
1776, amounted 10 1 132,30 men on e 


lis, vis. b atIc H 770 
Royal guards Ho LG "wy 9900, 
Forty- ſix regiments of foot . gs "bs 425 
Artillery „ > OR or IT. 
Engineers — 3 e 150 
Horſe and dragoons . 13,200 
Militia | ** Rai 29, 
Invalids and militia of the towns 8.000 
Ang 91 | toll Total 4 132,30 


(3 1 6 4. 489910 I 


This e actually PSY 4 time 655 
war, would be ve e. conſidering 
the great extent af the kingdom. There 
are ſeveral military ſdinels, at- Segovia, Bar-. 
celona, and Oran, ehicfly fot artillery, A 
tactic {ſchool is eſtabliſhed at Avila. (Dal- 
rymple.) There are, on the French fron- 
tiers, ig ſtrong fortrefles, and as Ae on 
the frontiers of Portugal. 


rn, 94 


Sh IPs of wat ab all lots 144, in the 
year 1778. According to the Neptune 


1784; there were ſaid to be 62 ſhips of the 
line, from 1 2c-——64 guns. (See Face 
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Meth.) The naval ES evi, in 1783, 
of three companies of guardias marinas; and 
2 batallioris oP ative both together 572 
men; a naval artillery corps bf 2000 men; 
a corps o of naval engineers,” and à corps of 
pilots. See Kalendatiòs Manta dn el anno 
1783. "Madriti*-: .uottbans: wu 3 -19 & 

Ali naval affairs ate niavhged e by 2 board 
divided into three depattrients, thoſe of Ca- 
diz, Carthagena, and Ferrel, "which are the 


chief harbodts of the nv The whole is 
under the #dminiſtration 6 i ſecretary of 
the marine; aud each de artment has its 
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TL'HE' Roma Gatholi religion is the ex- 
cluſioe religion of the Spauiſn monar- 
and it is in theſe countries of the moſt 
bigoted, ſuperſtitious, - and tyrannical cha- 
rater. All other denominations of Chriſ- 
tians, as well as the Jews, are expoſed to all 
tlie ſeverities of perſecution; and the leaſt 
deviation' from what is called the orthodox 
faith; is liable to be puniſhed with loſs of 
Fberty, and'even-of life. The Power of the 
Court of Inquiſition, eſtabliſhed in Spain in 
1478, has however been diminiſhed in ſome 


reſpects by the interference of the civil power. 


biſhop - of Toledo amounts to 300, 0 
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ades the Supreme Court of Inqviſſtion at 
Madrid, there axe 28 inferior tribunals in the 
ſeveral provinces of the, monarchy, which en- 
tertain a numerous hoſt, of ſpies or familiars, 
amounting to about 29,000 perſom, who, on 
the ſlighteſt ſyſpigion of hereſy, denounce per- 
ſons of every condition, ſex, and age. The 
procdedings of this arbitrary court are un- 
liks thoſe of all. ther courts of juſtice, by 
devieting from eyery;law.of 88 ity and hu- 
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manity; they dor not even inform the ac. 


cuſed party of dhe crime laid to his charge, 


nor - confront; him with his accuſer, but en- 


dea vour to extort by impriſonment, and by 
ſtill harſner methods, a confeſſion of heretical 
ee eee | 
The public worthip is loaded with an 
enormous number of ceremonies, calculated 
to ſupport the blind zrall af tile people for 
their religion, and the reverence for their 
ſpiritual tyrants. The whole of the jcandn 
law is here in force, and the, power of the 
pope is Kill, very extenſiue. It is ſuppoſed, 
that the clergy: of this kingdom amount at 
preſent to 2005000 perſons, half of which 
are monks and nuns, diſtributed through 
3000 convents. The poſſeſſions of the, clergy 
are very ample; the revenue of the areh- 


Spaniſh ducats. There axe in the kingdom 
of Spain eight archbiſtiops and 46 biſhops; 
in America fix arch biſhops, and 28 biſhops , 
in the Philippine Iſlands, ene archbiſhop and 
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three biſhops: All theſe dignities are in the 
gift of the king Fifty- two inferior cele- 
fiaſtical. daghities and 0W0e6: 829i rthes beit ef 
the pop. 50 20 
To the Spaaiſh deny there e 
ſpititual orders of knighthood: the, orders of 
Santiago, Calatrava, and Alcantara, poſſeſſod 
of very large eſtates. The revenues ef ihr 
order of Santiago amount to upwards of two 
millions ef reales de vellen ; ;thoſe of the 
order of Calatrava, ta upwards of one mil- 
lion; the revenues of the order of Alcantara 
and of Monteſa, a. ſpiritual, order in the 
kingdom of Artugon, amount | together to 
about one million, reales de vellog. The 
knights of Malta have eſtates in Spain, va- 
lned at ncarly three millibas and a half reales 
de ä nano Hom: 58: 
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mink be grie ved to "find 8 HD Gro 
— . of jp, e part of tho 
ploke 1 turn out to ſo little advantage to the 
ies. r of this king- 
8 France or England, ſhe ws its in- 
feriority in a very firiking light. It ſeems, 
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that the want of vigour and happineſs of 
the Spaniſn monarchy is to be attributed 
chiefly tothree cauſes: 1. To the depopulation 
of Old Spain, occaſioned by the injudicious 
and cruel expulſion of the induſtrious Moors. 
2. To the religious oppreſſion ſtill prevailing 
in Spain, and diſeouraging foreigners from 
ſettling in that kingdom. 3. To the diſco- 
very of ſo very rich a country as America, 
and to the ſudden influx of too much gold 
and ſilver from thenoe. It appears from ſe- 
veral calculations, that ſome thouſand mil- 
lions of ducats have been brought over to 
Spain ſince the diſcovery of America. Theſe 
riches being acqufred without any other 
trouble but that of plundering and oppreſſing 
the natives, proved extremely prejudicial to 
the mother- country, by indueing great num- 
bers of inhabitants to emigrate from Old 
Spain, in order to exchange labour.and in- 
duſtry for rapine; and by rendering the an- 
cient ſources of wealth, agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, contemptible, when compared to 
= —— to be acquired in America. In 
quence of this revolution, the uſeful 
1 rendered perhaps more difficult” in'this 
kingdom by the influence'' of the climate, 
ſunk into neglect and inſignificancy, from 
which they have not yet emerged. It is to 
be | hoped however, that this fatal conſe- 
uence of too rapid an inffux of money, eſ- 
pecially if the latter ſhould be not permanent 
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in its nature, will in future be guarded againſt 
by other commercial nations, to hum tha 
preſent ſtate of Spain. may ſerve as a uſeful 
Warnmg. dq bnd 050949! 10 211 g01 g alt 16 
While the Moors: were maſters of Spain, 
agriculture. and che uſeful arts were ãn a very 
flouriſhing ſtate, and ſeiences were arrived to: 
a degree of luſtre the more conſpicuous by be- 
ing contraſted with the ignorance ſpread over 
the reſtof Europe. The preſent ſtate of ſciences 
in Spain is far from being flouriſhing. There 
are, it is true, near 30 univerſities in the Spa- 
niſh dominions ; among which, thoſe of Ma- 
drid, Salamanca, Sevilla, Valladolid, Zarago- 
ca, and Toledo, are the moſt celebrated ; but 
Ariſtotelic and ſcholaſtic philoſophy, ſubſer- 
vient to the abſurd doctrines of à ſuperſtiti- 
ous church, is ſtill prevailing in theſe ſemi» 
naries, with very little change ever ſince the 
reſtoration ofancient learning. While ſciences 
are excluſively taught by monks and prieſts, 
while the productions of genius are ſubject 
to the rigorous cenſure of an inquiſition, 
which is by its nature an enemy to free diſ- 
cuſſion and to the prevalence of reaſon, it is 
not to be expected that philoſophy will make 
any progreſs under the terrors of priſons and 
autos da fe, Vet poetry and the arts have 
made a conſiderable figure in Spain. There 
are ſeveral ſocieties at Madrid, Valencia, Bar- 
celona, Valladolid, intended for the improve- 
ment of the Caſtilian language, the fludy of 


* 
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the canon law and the liturgy; of hi „the 
Latin language, medicine, the arts of leſign 


and geography. Great hopes are entertained 
of the progreſs of ſcience and philoſophy in 
a future reign," from the attachment of the 
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AUTHORITIES. | 


. ETA du royaume de Portugal, dans 
Tanneé 1766. Lauſanne, % 
2. Geografia Hiſtorica de todos os eſtados 
ſoberanos de Europa, compoſta por Don 
Luiz Caetano de Lima Lifbon, 1734 
1736. 2 tomes ; containing a very cir- 
cumſtantial account of Portugal. The 
work has not been continued. N 
3. Briefe tiber Portugal: Letters on Por- 
tugal, by Mr. Sprengel. 1782, 8vo. 
4. Ver ſuchi uber Europens Froducte, a ter Weil. 
| Second Eſſay on the Prpductions of 
Europe, (contains only thoſe of Por- 
tugal and Spain) by Mr. Crome. 
5. Memoires de Portugal, par M. d'Oliveira. 
N Ee Work? F I 5 
6. Abriſs des Portugiefiſchen Handelt. Survey 
wp ih Anda Portugal, by Mr. 
Schedel, in the Leipzick Magazine for 
Commerce, 1783. . 
7. Travels, by Dalrymple, Twiſs, Baretti, &c. 
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184 
PossEsSIONs or THE CRawn of Por Tu- 
GAL IN OTHER Pars or THE GLoBe. 


1. IN Alia. Some ſettlements. along the 
weſtern coaſt of the Indian peninſula within 
the Ganges, as Din, Chaoul, Gog, of which 
the latter is the moſt important, and the ſeat 
of the governor of the Fortugueſe poſſeſſions 
in the Eaſt-Indies. Macao, a ” ſmall town on 
the coaſt of China. 
2. In Africa. The iſlands called Azores, 
the ilands Madeira and Porta Santo; the 
iſlands of Cape Verde; ſeveral” forts along 
| the Gambia, and on the coaſt. of Guinea; 
2 iſlands of St. Thomas and do Prin- 
 cipe ; ſome ſettlements in Congo, Loango, 
and Angola, (the Portugueſe are almoſt the 
only nation acquainted with theſe Provinces, 
with which they carry on a very lucrative 
trade); ſeveral ſettlements on the coaſt of 
| Zanguebar and Sofala, and farther in the 
count Moſambique i is the mot} important 
of melt places. 
0% Amarica. | The large province of 
| Braſil, divided into 14 capitanias or govern- 
ments; and ſmall poſſeſſions on the coaft of 
Guiana, and in Paraguay, The colony of San 
Sagramenta, on the river de l Plata, was 


— by the  Spanjards 1 in 1777. 
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WEALTH xD COMMERCE. 


P ORTUGAL, ſituated in the ſame genial 
climate with Spain, abounds -like the latter 
in excellent natural productions ;, it is well 
watered ; a great part of it. bounded by the 
ocean, and it is poſſeſſed of very rich pro- 
vinces beyond the ſeas. It is however not 
proportionably powerful; its inhabitants are 
indigent, and the balance of trade is againſt 
it. It is even obliged to import the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, chiefly corn, from other coun+ 
tries. In point of population, it has rather 
the advantage of Spain, "ey 
Portugal produces wine, wool, oil, ſilk, 
honey, aniſeed, ſumac ; all the finer ſorts of 
fruit enumerated in the preceding table of 
Spain ; ſome corn, flax, cork. Theſe articles 
of produce might, with a little induſtry, be 
raiſed in great abundance. There are in 
this kingdom ſeveralevident traces of very rich 
mines ; they continue however to be unre- 
garded. Portugal has very little filver in 
circulation; it is not unuſual to find it dif- 
ficult to make up a ſum of twenty pounds 
in filver. This ſcarcity. was in a great mea- 
ſure owing to an injudicious permiſſion of 
exporting coined ſilver. Es 
The exports of Portugal are not inconſi- 
derable; but they are greatly exceeded by 
the imports. The ſoil produces no more 
U 
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corn annually than what is barely ſuf- 
ficient for three months conſumption ; corn 
therefore is the moſt conſiderable article of 
importation from abroad. As no manutfag. 
tures. of any importance are in a thriving 
ſtate, the Portugueſe are ſupplied by the in- 
duftry of other nations, chiefly the Engliſh, 
with almoſt every article of dreſs, and with 
moſt other articles of uſe and convenience. 
It ſeems, that the efforts of government 
to encourage induſtry have hitherto been 
ineffectual. The late miniſter of ſtate, 
M. de Pombal, found it impracticable to 
raife a glaſs manufacture into conſequence, 
notwithſtanding he laid out 80,000 cruſades, 
or * oo crowns upon this ſcheme, and dou- 
bled the duties of foreign glaſs, in order to 
encourage the manufacture. (See Taube.) 
A linen manufacture eſtabliſhed at Oporto 
cannot eafily be expected to thrive, while 
the beta uſed in it muſt be imported 
from the Baltic. 

Ta the above-mentioned diſadvantages we 
muſt add the want of fiſheries, which obliges 
this country to buy by far the greateſt part 
of the fiſn it conſumes from other nations. 
Its commerce is almoſt entirely in the hands 
of ſtrangers. It has impoſed very heavy 
duties upon the neceſſaries of life, a meaſure 
which is very unfavourable to induſtry. In 
the year 1784, the Portugueſe government, in 
order to diſcourage the freighting trade, 
lowered the dnties on all goods imported and 
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exported in Portugueſe bottoms by ro per 
cent. which it. is hoped will be of great uſe 
to commerce. MY (ifs 367 97904731 
In 1785, the goods imported from Great- 
Britain and Ireland into Fortugal, conſiſting 
of woollens, corn, fiſh, wood, and hard- 
ware, amounted to upwards of 960, ooo l. 
ſterling. The Engliſh took in return of the 
produce of Portugal and Braſil to the amount 
of 728, ooo l. ſterling. (See the State of 
Trade between the Britiſh dominions and 
Portugal, from the Accounts of the Britiſh 
Factory, laid before the Houſe of Commons, 
1787.) To ſupport a trade which is, upon 
the whole, much againſt Portugal, this king- 
dom has the reſource of ready money drawn 
from Braſil: if theſe fupphes ſhould ever 
fail, it would be ſoon entirely ruined, if it 
had nothing to rely upon but its preſent in- 
duſtry. Only 15 millions of livres in ready 
money are ſuppoſed to circulate in a 78 
which draws annually upwards of t, 00, oool. 
ſterling, or 36 millions of livres, from the 
mines of Brafil. Since the diſcovery. of theſe 
mines, that is, within the laſt ſixty years, 
Portugal has brought from Brafil about 2400 
millions of livres, or 100,000,000 |. ſterling. 
(See Dia, Encyclop.) Beſides theſe large 
ſums of money, Portugal imports from Bra- 
fil large quantities of cacao, ſugar, rice, train- 
oil, whalebone, coffee, and medicinal drugs. 
No commercial companies have hitherto 
been eſtabliſhed. -The principal trading 
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places are, the towns of Liſbon, Oporto, and 
Setuval In former times, when the Por- 
tugueſe had an extenſive commerce and ſet- 
tlements in the Eaſt-Indies; their trade to 


China was important, but it has lately 
EY e vs 


GOVERNMENT. 
TowWaARDS the latter end of the laſt 
century, the diets or meetings of the ſtates 
were diſcontinued, and the council of the 
three ſtates (Funta dos tres eftados) viz. the 
clergy, the nobility, and the cities, now ſub- 
ſtituted in lieu of thoſe aſſemblies, is com- 
poſed only of ſuch members as are nomi- 
_ nated by the king himſelf. Since that time, 
the beds of the kingdom of Portugal 
is abſolutely monarchical; yet the political 
influence of the two firſt eſtates is ſtill now 
and then perceived. _ 

The fundamental laws of Portugal are 
1. The ſtatutes of Alphonſus, publiſhed at 

amego in 1143, conſiſting of 22 regula- 
tions relative to the royal ſucceſſion, to the 
rights of juriſdiction, the independance of 
the kingdom, and the rights of the nobility. 
2. The manifeſto of the ſtates, publiſhed in 


1641, immediately after the revolution re- 
lating to the order of ſucceſſion. 


* 
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The civil laws of Portugal are contained 
in the edicts of the kings; and where theſe 
are deficient, the Roman'laws are conſulted. 
In eccleſiaſtical matters, the canon law in its 
full extent is adopted, and the power and 
authority of the pope is very great in this 
kingdom. o 

The chief departments of government are 
the following: the Council of State, the 
Council of War, the Aulic Council (Diſem- 
bargo do Paco) or Supreme Court of Juſtice, 
the Council of Finances, and the Royal 
Board of Cenſure (Regia Meſa cenſoria.) 

1n the inferior courts of juſtice the judges 
are nominated by the king, or by the poſ- 
ſeſſors of the large eſtates ; in the ſuperior 
courts, by the king excluſively. There are 
two courts of appeal at Liſbon and to; 
from which appeal may be made in the laſt 
inſtance to the Aulic Council. The magiſ- 
trates of the town have likewiſe an in- 
ferior juriſdiction in matters of leſs im- 
portance. The proceedings in the courts of 
juſtice are ſlow and arbitrary, and the num- 


ber of lawyers and law-officers is exceedingly 


great. 
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FINANCES. 
Revenue of the Crown 1, 800, ooo l. ſterling. 


It ariſes from the cuſtoms and duties, from 
ſeveral internal taxes; from the mines of 
Braſil, of the produce of which one-fifth be- 
longs to the king, eſtimated at 350,0001. 
ſterling from other duties on the produce 
of Braſil; from a tax on the rent of lands, 
which is 10 per cent. of the yearly income; 
from duties on imported goods, at 16 per 
cent. and duties of 5 per cent. on exported 

Gods. Fade 
. The public debts were eſtimated in 1774 
at only 28 millions of cruſades. 


r 
25, 00 Men. 


According to the eftabliſhment of the year 
1772, the army ought to conſiſt of 35, 998 
men, viz. 38 regiments of foot, at 811 men 
each ; and of 12 regiments of cavalry, of 
400 men each. The late Count of Lippe 
Buckeburg has made conſiderable improve- 
ments in the military diſcipline of Portugal. 
A country militia formed of peaſants. 


NR OR TU GO A af 
24 Ships, vi. 
13 Ships of the line. 
. ' 32 Crignli; ff. RL 
Five ſhips of the line are ſtationed on the 
coaſt of Braſil, . There are two regiments 
of marines and a corps of naval artillery. 


———— UT 
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THE Raate of religion in Portugal ex- 
actly reſembles that of Spain; the intolerant 
bigotry of the eſtabliſhed Roman Catholic 
religion is no leſs prejudicial to the Portu- 
gueſe, than to the Spamiſh nation. There 
are ſeveral tribunals of Inquiſition, viz. at 
Liſbon, Coimbra, Evora, and at Goa in 
the Eaſt-Indies. A great number of Jews 
are however in the country, who conform 
outwardly with the eſtabliſhed religion : it is 
ſaid that many of them are even among the 
clergy. 

The Portugueſe clergy conſiſts of one Pa- 
triarch, a dignity granted to the church of 
Portugal in the year 1716, of three arch- 
biſhops and 15, biſhops; the number of ec- 
cleſiaſtical perſons upon the whole amounts 
to 200, 00: 30, ooo of which are monks 
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and nuns: according to others there are 
60,000 monks and nuns, and 745 convents. 
The proportion of the number of the clerical 

rſons to that of the laymen, is as 1 to 11. 
There are three ſpiritual orders of knight- 
hood in Portugal, that of Avis, of Santiago, 
and of Chriſt ; the laſt is by far the moſt 
opulent. 


TABLE XVI. 
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AUTHORITIES. 


1 BESCHREIBUNG des Turkiſchen 

| Reichs. Deſcription of the Turkiſh 

Empire, by Mr. Ludecke. Leipz. 
1778. (German.) | 

2. D' Anville Beſchr. des Turkiſchen Retchs. 
D'Anville's Deſcription of the Turkiſh 
Empire, with additions, by Hugo. 1773. 
(German.) 

3. Anmerkungen uber die Relig. Regierunsform 
der Turken. Porter's Obſerv. on the Re- 
ligion and Government of the Turks. 

4. Nachrichten von der Oſmaniſchen Monarchie. 
Account of the Ottoman Empire, by 
Buſinello, in Le Bret's Magaz. vol. I. 

5. Habeſci's preſent State of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1984. A continuation of 
the former. 

6. Memoires du Baron de Tott ſur les Turcs 
& les Tatares, 1785, and tranſlated into 

— Engliſh. | 

7. Beſchriib. des Oſman. Reicht. Deſeript. of 
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the Ottoman Empire, by Mr. Stoe ver. 
1784. 0 
8. Eta preſent des Forces Turques ſur terre. 
1774. In Buſching's Magazine. 
9. Travels into Turkey, by Lady W. Mon- 
tague, Pococke, Kleeman, Guys, Niebuhr, 
Otter, Sa vary, Norden, &c. 
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TURKEY. 


- WEALTH AND COMMERCE: 


The Turkith dominions, including, be- 
ſides the above ſpeciſied poſſeſſions in 
Europe, the provinces of Aſia Minor, 
Georgia, Mingrelia, Armenia, Bagdad, Alep- 
po, Damaſcus, Palæſtina, part of Arabia, 
and Egypt, belong to thoſe parts of the 
world, which enjoy the moſt delightful cli- 
mate, and the happieſt ſituation - for com- 
merce and the acquiſition of opulence. Na- 
ture has poured out her gifts on theſe pro- 
vinces with profuſton. But the tyrannical 
government now prevailing in this — part 
of the world being hoſtile to induſtry and 
population, renders this immenſe empire 
. wretched and indigent. | 
Beſides the fineſt natural productions 
which are found in Spain and Italy, Turkey 
in Europe abounds in horſes, and in various 
ſorts of excellent peltry, ſupplied by the 
wild beaſts in the mountainous and wood 
parts of the provinces. It produces alſo a 
great deal of cotton, maſtix, manna, goats 
hair, which reſembles ſilk in ſoftneſs, eſpeci- 
ally the ſort called camel-hair. | 
The province of Wallachia in particular, 
produces, in good years, 5,000,000 eymers 
of wine, the eymer weighing 224 lb. Three 
ſmall iflands in the Archipelago, Methalika, 
Patrazzo, and Roſtizza, yield about 800,co0lb. 
of currants. Heney and wax is produced 
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t abundance in Moldavia; the tenth 

—— of the profits from the hives yields a re- 
venue of 200, ooo dollars to the Hoſpodar, or 
prince of Moldavia. (Sulzer). Livadia, 
Macedonia, and Candia, _ annually 
upwards of 3,000,000 Ib. honey, of - which 
about one-fourth, is exported. (Sprengel) 
Moſt provinces raiſe, or might raiſe, EXC 
lent filk, in conſiderable quantities. That 
which is raiſed in the province of Macedonia 
is eſtimated to amount to 100, ooo lb. and at 
Theſſalonica, or Salonichi, to the amount of 
500, 00 piaſters, is annually ſold. Cotton 
is likewiſe found chiefly in Macedonia, which 
province exports 120,000 balls, fold at 80 
piaſters each. The French purchaſe annu- 

ally 12, oo0 balls at Salonichi, the Engliſh 
for 400,000 piaſters, the Italians for 240, ooo, 
and the Germans for 1,700, 00 piaſters. 
(Sprengel). Tobacco 1s exported from the 
ame-place to n to the amount of 290,000 

piaſters. 

The provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia 
poſleſs immenſe maſſes of ſalt- rock, con- 
neaed with the great rock ſtrata of Gallicia 
and Tranſylvania; and the prince of Walla. 
chia gains upwards of 500,000 florins annu- 
ally by the ſalt-works at Riamick. (Sulzer). 
Moldavia: abounds in buffalos and oxen, of 
which 40,000 head are ſold to the neighbour- 
ing provinces: nearly as many horſes are 
annually ſold in this province, (Boſcowich). 
In the: ſame: — diſtricts, great numbers 
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of ſheep are bred, reckoned to amount to 
4.0, ooo. Baſides the profits ariſing from 
the wool, the ſkins of theſe ſheep, and ſkins 
of goats, are uſed. in making Saffian and 
Morocco leather. Boſnia and Servia ſell 
about 40, ooo hogs: annually. to Hungary. 
The wines of Greece, and its olive oil, are 
very celebrated for their excellence. 

In the extenſive dominions of Tur 
which are bordered by great ridges of moun - 
tains, the mineral kingdom might yield ex- 
traordinary riches; but the ſcience of mini 
is as much neglected by the Turks as 
other ſciences. They have, however, begun 
to ſearch for copper and iron in Wallachia; 
and the gold duſt, waſhed down by the rivers 
of that province, gives ſufficient indication 
of what may be expected to be found in its 
mountains. The ſeveral forts of marble 
found in Greece have been highly eſteemed 
in ancient and modern times. Sulphur, al- 
lum, ſaltpetre, aſphaltes, and other valuable 
minerals, are found in plenty. 15 

If we conſider the natural riches of the 
Aſiatic provinces and of Egypt, we ceaſe to 
wonder how the Turks, notwithſtanding their 
averſion to induſtry and manufactures, are 
no loſers by their trade, of which the balance 
is rather in their favour. Frotn Turkey the 
following goods are exported: cotton, filk, 
wool, camel yarn, leather, coffee, wine, rice, 
fruits, tobacco, honey, wax, cattle, marble, 
&c. The imports conſiſt in woollens, corn, 
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indigo, ſugar, cochenille, ſpices, glaſs, hard- 
ware, and Eaſt-India goods. The Turks are no 
great loſers by their trade with France; they 
loſe not much by their trade with the 
Dutch; and they ſeem to be gainers by that 
with England. In 1785, the goods exported 
from Turkey to England amounted to 
146,906 l. ſterl. the goods imported from 
England into Turkey to only 82,449 1. ſterl. 
(See the account of the value of all goods ex- 
from and imported into Great-Britain, 
laid before the Houſe of Commons in 1787). 
They are likewife gainers by their trade to 
Germany and Hungary: the imports from 
the latter kingdom into Turkey amounted, 
in 1778, to only 241,773 florins, whereas 
the Turkiſh: goods ſold to Hungary amounted 
to 1,328,337 florins. (Sulzer). From theſe 
benefits derived from trade, even with the 
preſent inconſiderable ſhipping employed in 
it, and notwithſtanding the want of manu- 
faQures, we may infer how great the profits 
of commerce might be rendered, if induſtry 
ſhould ever be fo far encouraged as to bear a 
juſt proportion” to the natural wealth of the 
country. 123 2 2857 
Thbe principal trading towns in Turkey are 
the cities of Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, 
Damaſcus, Alexandria, and Salonichi. 
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'T HE government of the Turkiſh empire 
is  deſpotical; the life and property of 
the ſubject . 2 on the will of the Sultan, 
who is the only free man in his dominions, 
and who exacts a blind obedience to his will 
as a civil and religious duty. Vet the em- 
peror is reſtrained, in ſome meaſure, by the 
ſame religious ſyſtem on which his arbi | 
power is founded, and ſtill more by the in- 

trigues of the principal officers of his court 
or ſeraglio, who are poſſeſſed of the actual 
power of which the Sultan enjoys . the 
appearance. The great influence of the 
army, and, now and then, a ſenſe of op- 
preffion which rouſes the people to rebellion, 
are likewiſe objects of terror, and have often 
proved fatal to theſe arbitrary monarchs. 
The Turkiſh throne is hereditary in the fa 
mily of Oſman: after the extinction of the 
lineal deſcendants of this prince, of whom 
there are few remaining, the right of ſucceſ- 
ſion devolves on the family of Gherai, Chan 
- The ſupreme council of ſtate is called the 
divan. The regular or ordinary divan is 
compoſed of the high officers of ſtate ; and, 
on particular emergencies, an OO 

divan is held, which conſiſts, | beſides the 

officers,. of * experience and 
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knowledge of the law, called in by the miniſters 
to aſſiſt in their, deliberations. At both meet- 
ings the Grand Sultan is uſually preſent, but 
only in an adjoining apartment, where he may 
hear the advice of his miniſters: the pre- 
ſident of the divan is the grand viſier as firſt 
miniſter, whoſe power in the ſtate is exceed- 
ingly great, but whoſe place is very preca- 
tious, and generally fatal to the poſſeſſor. 
The provinces of the empire are ruled: by 
governors, called Baſhaws, who exerciſe 
neatly the | ſame arbitrary. power over the 
ſubjeQ provinces which the Sultan has over 
the whole empire. The connection of the 
diſtant provindes with the ſeat of the em- 
pire is very weak; and oſten ſhaken by re- 
bellions, and the quarrels of the Baſhaws. 
All public offices are bought, and of courſe 
generally filled with the worſt and moſt ra- 
pacious perſons. The Hoſpodars, or princes 
of Wallachia and Moldavia,” pay very large 
ſums tothe Grand Sultan for their dignities, 
ant! they indemnify themſcives bye e e 
from their ſubjects. 

Tbe Turkith- 1 am tnisbdtt in > the 
Salah, in the code of [Jaws collected by 
Soliman IT. and, in dubious. caſes, the de- 
ciſions of the Mufti, the chief of the Ma- 
hommedan church, have the authority of 
Jaws. : Bach town has its court of juſtice, 
conſiſting of the ſuperior judge, ot cadi, who 
54 called mblla — large r. towns, under 


whom der an inferior judge and à cletk. 
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— eh provitizes, the Baſhaws are fupreme 
he deciſions of the magii- 
| = of the, towns, appeal ma bee, to 
the Cad?” Leſchtires 0 ſu es of 
the army, in Rumilia and Aradoll' From 
theſe, appt 55 cal. Ja. 8 87 laſt. inſtancę to 
iyan, beld expreſsly, for that purpoſe, by th 
Grand Viſier, at his own n. hou I hk ; 
The Gteeks, ſu 1 — to 5 600 d Sultan, 
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have their own courts of juſtice. 
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P U B L I c revenue; 3086865 . 
or 89,95 5 purſes, $$ $99. piaſtres each. 
bloezer.) — 
7 _ difficu It to Nate the EY of 
the Turki Hp with any degree of ac- 
curacy, as a very conſiderable part of it is 
irregularly leyied on the ſubje&, and liable 
to great variations. The miri, or - "public 
treaſury,” is reckoned to Gols anaually 
about 20,000,000 dollars. ſinello). But 
there are, beſides the miri, 1 other trea- 
ſuries, the private chatgulſe of the Emperor, 
called caſna, and the treaſury of the Moſques. 
The ordinary revenue paid annually i into the 
chaſna, . e to 600,000 dollars; but a 
2 Lo er ſum ariſes from confiſcated 
| = from the exchange an 
the che lee 0 pub ic offices - ibures of the 
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fortunes of rich private perſons, to whom 
the eaperor declares himſelf heir, and from 


* other extortions. 
In 27%, Er was calle i the 


lowing etz 1 4 


* "Amount of tes reel Ne af 
ſuth ſubjeds . in Europe who are not 
...,muſſulmen, and who. are not under the 
immediate Protection of foteign am- 


baſſadors — wenn 11,313, 0 
2. Charatſch of Aſia + - 8,160,000 
2. —————&f Cyprus, Can- 

dia, and the el 1.395, 00 
4. ———— of Egypft 787, oo0 
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In the ſame year the public expenditure 
was ſaid to mount to only a gm th 


| ſtatiſtical pe. py | the 
author f. which, ons 1 .that 


capital 70 Turkey, was 


quainted with the preſen atter. 
The ent of the — or miri, is 
divided into twelve bureaux: the firſt 4 
of finances is called Deſtertlar. In every 
vince the officers and 7 = | 
venue ace very aumerous and Pr EE 

| OOO. N OA 
000, 81 — | _ you! {bgfiiolc 
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$5010 his Ach; 5811 Raftnoo enen 2 5 


T is ofualhy e oftichatd at ee 115 
nor is it at all dieult "to raiſc'fo lar 

number of men in time of wa 7 thoſe't un 
diſeiplined eronds are taken othe acSount, 
which flock” together from all parts to the 
ſtandard of —_—— But even a regular 
woll diſtiphned army 060 men, would 
not be —— for an 25 of fuck ex- 
tent, and which contains ſuch great numbers 
of inhabitants. About one half of the above 
number may be conſidered as of real uſe; 
and this was the actual force of the empire 
in the beginning of the late Ruſſian war. 
There were, at that time, thefollowingforces. 
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Nachr. Stoever. L 

The garriſons of Conſtantinople and oth 
fortreſſes, amount to z a0 οο men more 
The artillery of the Turkiſh army is very 
DA BGTOS { and the able offices uſually ſent. 
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a About 60 ſhips er 19 og 
"of the year 1786, the Turks had actually 
30 fhips of che line, of 980 men each, 
and 40 galleys, 140 mem each; and tus 
number was intended to de eneteaſed ! 100 
Ia any extraordinary exigeney the Turks 
ale able to fittobt e ae, 

40 ſnips of the line of Boo men each! 
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Total 200 ſhips of Inks And 50, fen 


troops, or leventi” ” The Rates under e 
proteclion of he Porte, vi Algiers, Tunis, 

d. Tripe io Furniſh den ſhigs! 
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Taz eſtabliſhed rel ion in lis erapirdi 
is the Mahomedan, li the ſect of the 


Sunnites: the heretical ſect of the Shaites i, 
however, tolerated: all other religions are 
likewiſe included in this ſyſtem of toleration,/ 
on paying a certain capitation. Among the 
Chriſtians reſiding in Turkey, thoſe of the 
athodox Greek religion are ihe moſt nume- 
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rous, and they enjoy ſeveral pri ivileges; they 
can, for inſtance, be advanced to dignities and 
of truſt and profit; as to the princely 
dignity of Moldavia and Wallachia, to the 
place of body phyſcians and interpreters of 
the imperial out. The Greeks are, in reli- 
gods matters, ſubjedt to the patriarch ef 
Conſtantinople, who. ig gonlidered - as the 
chief of the Greek church and nation, and 


TFhoſe authority and juriſdiction js extenſi ve. 


Other branches of the Greek chureh ate the 
Armenians, Neſtorians, Maron: Foſter, 
and others. dos alloy; 

The Turkiſh, glergy is numerous: * | 
body i — . all arned; in that 
expire; and they arg likewiſe thel only teach- 
ex of the Jaye; who mult bo confulted in all 
important caſes; In their capacity of 'law- 
yers, or interpreters of the Coran, Which m 
moſt caſes, is the code of laws, the clergy 
are called y/ang, ot the inſtructed in the law. 
The Grand Sultan himſelf as caliph, or 
ſucceſſor to the prophet Mahomed, 1s their 
head; but their actuat chief is the Mufti, an 

officer — reat authority and political in- 
4 Ahe Sultan has the power of de- 
poſing poing the Muſt but he cannot take his 
property fr om him,” Whieh is epnſidered as 
ſacred.” The ſucceſTors or defecndants '6f 
Mahomed; who are called emirs, or ſheriffs, 
enſ6y the fame privi perſons or 
prieſts, — el wn, wid rs rites of the 
peblic worſhip, are called Imans; and the Ma- 
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hen 3 are La by the name of 


Moſques. There are, among the Turks, 2 


eight religious orders; their monks are called - - * 
| Derviſes, and lead, 10 general, a very auſtere 
life. The Moſques are very richly endowed, 


and the eſtates which they have acquired are By 


become ſacred, andcannot betaken away even 


by the moſt arbitrary deſpots. Many opulent 
E aſſign their eſtates over to the 


oſques, even in their life time, and pay 


them a ſmall annual rent, which enſures them 
the poſſeſſion during life; after their deatj, 


the whole is the property of the church. 
Jews are very numerous in Turkey: they 


are ſubject to a chief of their own nation, 
called Cochan Paſcha, whoſe power over 
them is even greater than that which the 


Patriarch exerciſes over the Greek Chriſtians. 
Gypſies are found in all provinces. Upon 
the whole, the number of Mahomedans is 


greater than that of the fubjeds of he | 


religious denominations. — 
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